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Y134  50  Schilling  1974,  Garden  Exhibition 

Y135  50  Schilling  1974,  Federal  Police 

YI36  50  Schilling  1974,  Salzburg  Cathedral 

BAHAMAS 

Y43  50  Dollars  1974,  .916  Gold  (17mm) 

Y44  100  Dollars  1974,  .916  Gold  (21mm) 

Y45  150  Dollars  1974,  .916  Gold  (24mm) 

Y46  200  Dollars  1974,  .916  Gold  (28mm) 

Y47  100  Dollars  1974,  .5OO  Gold  (33mm), 

First  Anniversary  of  Independence 
Y48  10  Dollars  1975;  -925  Silver  (50mm), 

Independence  Coin 

BERMUDA 

Yll  25  Dollars  1975;  -925  Silver  (48mm) 

Y12  100  Dollars  1975,  .900  Gold  (24.2mm) 

(Both  Royal  Visit  Commemoratives) 

BRAZIL 

Y97  10  Cruzeiros  1975;  *800  Silver  (28mm), 

10th  Anniversary  Banco  Central 
(Note:  This  type  reportedly  struck 

in  Proof  only. ) 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS 

(The  gold  issue  has  been  renumbered.) 
Y10  25  Dollars  1974,  .925  Silver  (45mm) 

Yll  100  Dollars  1974,  .500  Gold  (34mm) 

Both:  Centennial  Birth  of  Churchill 

COOK  ISLANDS 

Y9  2-1/2  Dollars  1975-74,  -925  Silver 
(38mm) 

Y10  7-1/2  Dollars  1975-74,  -925  Silver 

( 42mm) 

Yll  50  Dollars  1974,  .925  Silver  (58mm) 

Y12  100  Dollars  1974,  .916  Gold  (27mm) 

(9-10:  Bicentennial  Cook's  Second 

Pacific  Voyage 

11-12:-  Centennial  Birth  of  Churchill) 
(Continued  on  page  109) 
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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT: 

April  1973  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by- 
May  1,  1975;  their  membership  will  become  effective  that  date. 

(MT  = Will  Trade  by  Mail) 

1121- MT  Capt.  Christopher  Currie,  1803  Papage,  Glendale,  Ariz.  85307 

(Siam,  Thailand,  French  Indo  China,  Odd  and  Curious, 
British  Trade  Dollars) 

1122- MT  Roger  Waddle,  10932  Crystal  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45240 

(British  Commonwealth,  World  Types) 

1123- MT  Dr.  Heinz  Rugo,  Wolkeriburgstrasse  2,  5205  St.  Augustin  2, 

West  Germany  --  (Roman  Imperial  Coinage) 

1124- MT  /'Peter  Ju|ygbluth,  JM  Merheimer  Felde  l6,  D5  Koln  80, 

\ West  Germany  Types) 

1125 - MT  Edward  B.  Pace,  ITT/ EEC  Site  553*  APO  San  Francisco  96393 

(Annam,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean  Cash) 

1126- MT  Anton  Fox  568-66-O3O5,  ITT/FEC  TMY  No.  553,  APO  San  Fran- 

cisco 96393  --  (French  Indo  China,  Annam,  Fr^  Cochin  China) 

1127 - MT  Dave  Greenwood,  R.R.  No.  2,  Box  339>  Logan,  Ohio  43138 

(Uncirculated  Finnish) 

1128- MT  William  H.  McDonald,  P.  0.  Box  704,  Station  B,  Willowdale, 

Ontario  M2K  2P9,  Canada  --  (Notes,  Commercial  and  Private) 

1129- MT  Roy  L.  Wise,  1308  Bake  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  76102 

(Gt.  Britain,  Mexico,  Medieval  European) 

1130 - MT  Dr.  Max  Cham 

(Proof  Sets  and  Gold,  Canada) 

1131- MT  Peter  Kraneveld,  Boeierstraat  229,  Purmerend  1440,  Netherlands 

(Br.  Commonwealth  Coins,  Tokens,  Anglo -Hannover,  Indian) 

1132- MT  Russ  Gamber,  4697  Sandstone,  Williamston,  Michigan  48895 

(Hawaiian  Coins) 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 


Grateful  acknowledgement  is  being  made  to  the  member  listed  below 
who  has  so  kindly  donated  numismatic  items  to  the  NI  Library: 

Bert  Orcutt 

Hamidi,  Hakim  - A Catalog  of  Modem  Coins  of  Afghanistan 


The  above  reference,  and  all  other  references  published  previously 
in  these  reports,  and  in  the  1974  Edition  of  the  NI  Library  List, 
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are  available  for  30-day  loan  periods.  Copies  of  the  1974  NI  Lib- 
rary List  may  be  obtained  upon  request  direct  to  the  Librarian  (see 
page  86  for  address). 


Carl  Young,  NI  Librarian 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  donations  since  the 
last  report: 


Name 


Donation  and 

Stated  Value  Preference  of  Use 


Anton  Fox  and 
Edward  B . Pace 
Anonymous 
G.  D.  Thannisch 


183  Coins  (NVS) 

109  Coins  ($183.30) 
68  Coins  ($38*60) 


NI  Reference  Collection 

NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Reference  Collection 


(NVS  = No  Value  Stated  by  owner. ) 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Suggestion  for  building  NI  Reference  Collection  -- 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  worth  the  effort  to  try  to  get 
someone  in  each  country  to  get  new  dates  of  coins  (at  least  minors) 
at  face  value  as  they  are  issued.  They'll  never  be  less  expensive  I 
Maybe  I could  organize  this  kind  of  effort  if  it  would  not  detract 
from  all  the  other  big  pushes  that  are  going  on.  I know  that  one  of 
our  members  in  Germany  with  whom  I have  been  corresponding  has  offer- 
ed to  get  the  W.  German  commemoratives  for  me  at  issue  price. 

Bill  Mu  1 lan, 

Washington,  D.C. 

(Ed.  - The  NI  Reference  Collection  is  being  formed  strictly  on  a 
donation  basis  at  this  time.  Mr.  Mullan  has  a good  idea  if  members 
outside  the  U-S.A.  would  like  to  donate  one  of  each  of  the  new  issues 
appearing  in  their  own  country. ) 


"A  Bit  of  Numismania"  Revisited  -- 

I would  like  to  make  some  comments  about  the  article  (January  1975 
NI  Bulletin)  entitled  "A  'Bit'  of  Numismania"  by  Dave  Schecter. 

The  object  described  does  not  actually  commemorate  the  marriage,  as 
described  in  the  article.  It  is  a jetton  struck  for  the  administrat- 
ors of  a Nevers  charity.  Luigi  di  Gonzaga  and  Henriette  de  Cleves 
funded  an  endowment  that  annually  benefited  sixty  sensible  and  poor 
girls. 

The  date  on  the  example  illustrated  was  not  an  error  as  more  than 
forty  different  dates  are  known  between  1579  and  1722. 

Philip  Memick 
London,  England 
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THE  WELSH  MINT 

by  Llewelyn  Jones 

(Reprinted  from  Economica,  Vol.  6,  No.  l8,  Nov.  1926,  pp.  310-321) 


Though  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  taken  up  with  an  at- 
tempt to  reorganise  the  coinage,  it  seems  probably  that  the  energy 
which  was  displayed  in  that  branch  of  financial  reform  was  not  mani- 
fested in  procuring  metal  for  the  Mint,  for  by  the  end  of  the  reign 
there  was  a complaint  that  the  Mint  was  "much  decayed".  For  some 
years  past  there  had  been  coined  there  only  a little  above  2, 000 
pounds  in  each  year.  About  1590*  the  farmers  of  the  iron  works  in 
Gloucester  had  sent  to  the  Mint  silver  out  of  Wales  to  the  value  of 
4,000  pounds.  Dr.  Scott  states  that  this  was  a direct  invasion  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Mines  Royal  Society  which  had  the  monopoly  so 
far  as  precious  metals  were  concerned.  But  as  early  as  1563  William 
Humphrey  and  others  were  allowed  to  search  for  lead  and  silver  in 
the  Principality,  so  it  is  quite  probably  that  other  associations 
besides  the  Mines  Royal  had  similar  rights  in  Wales.  Towards  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Customer  Smythe,  who  with  Peter  Edgecombe 
had  leased  the  Cardigan  mines  from  the  Mines  Royal  Company,  discovered 
silver  at  Cwmsymolg.  The  attempt  to  mint  this  silver  in  London  was 
not  very  successful  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  carrying  it 
there.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  considerable 
quantities  of  silver  were  at  this  period  obtained  from  Cardiganshire. 

In  1604  it  was  stated  definitely  that  at  one  time  3*000  ounces  of 
Welsh  silver  were  minted  at  the  Tower.  During  the  reigns  of  James  I 
and  Charles  I the  supply  from  Wales  was  so  plentiful  that  special 
marks  of  distinction  were  assigned  to  all  coins  made  of  silver  from 
the  Principality.  James  I was  very  much  interested  in  the  mining 
projects  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  on  account  of  his  personal  friendship 
with  him  and  also  because  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Crown  to  display 
a benevolent  despotism  over  trade  and  industry.  The  King,  therefore, 
thought  it  important  to  encourage  the  lead  industry  which  had  been 
revived  in  the  Principality  because  of  the  general  benefit  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  bullion  would  produce.  To  bring  about  that  desired 
end,  he  ordered  the  Master  of  the  Mint  to  coin  weekly  and  separately 
all  the  bullion  from  Wales  from  September  3rd,  1623*  The  chief  coins 
minted  were  the  crown,  the  half-crown,  shilling,  six-pence,  three- 
penny, twopenny,  and  penny  pieces,  and  they  all  carried  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Welsh  feathers  placed  over  the  royal  arms  on  their 
respective  obverses.  When  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  became  interested  in 
lead  mining  he  obtained  his  lease  with  the  proviso  that  all  the  silver 
he  obtained  should  be  coined  at  the  Mint.  Besides  the  crowns, 
Myddleton  coined  angels  which  were  equivalent  to  10s.  The  total 
value  of  the  silver  which  he  coined  was  estimated  by  Thomas  Bushell 
at  50*000  pounds,  which  gives  an  annual  average  output  of  6,250  pounds. 
The  coins  minted  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  were 
very  crude  in  design  and  workmanship.  Exception  to  the  general 
rule,  however,  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  money.  Martin 
Folkes  stated  that  he  could  not  omit  taking  notice  of  a shilling 
made  from  Welsh  silver,  "upon  which  the  letters  are  gracefully  placed, 

the  circle  within  them  is  omitted  and  the  whole  is  so  well  ordered 
as  to  be  scarce  inferior  to  the  milled  money". 
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The  cost  of  sending  up  these  considerable  quantities  of  bullion 
absorbed  a great  amount  of  the  profits  of  the  mines.  As  a remedy 
Thomas  Bushell,  in  his  petition  of  1637,  asked  for  permission  to  set 
up  a Mint  in  the  castle  of  Aberystwyth.  He  based  his  claim  on  the 
opinion  that  Myddleton,  notwithstanding  the  great  quantities  of 
silver  and  lead  he  had  raised,  was  "undone,  and  thousands  had  thus 
been  kept  from  venturing  on  those  hopeful  mountains".  The  Mint 
officials  of  the  Tower,  in  a report  on  this  petition,  stated  that 
though  the  general  benefits  accruing  from  a Mint  in  the  Principality 
would  be  considerable,  yet  the  sacrifice  of  the  Crown's  right  of  con- 
trolling the  Mint  for  an  annual  rental  of  100  pounds  was  a matter  of 
greater  consequence.  They  were  also  sceptical  about  a sufficient 
quantity  of  bullion  being  obtained  to  justify  the  erection  of  a pro- 
vincial mint.  In  reply  to  this  report  Bushell  set  forth  a more  pre- 
cise statement  of  his  proposals.  These  were  "to  set  up  at  his  own 
charge,  paying  the  King  his  mintage  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Tower  of 
London  and  presenting  to  the  Privy  purse  every  new  year's  tide  a 
wedge  of  silver  containing  100  pounds  sterling,  provided  he  be  dis- 
charged of  all  accounts  concerning  the  profit  of  the  Mint  except 
for  answering  as  to  the  fineness  and  weight  of  silver  coined.  He 
will  also  give  to  the  King  a clear  tenth  of  all  silver  wrought  in 
Wales  and  will  not  coin  bullion  found  elsewhere,  and  whenever  the 
King  shall  think  the  mines  ought  to  be  taken  into  his  own  hands  he 
will  lay  them  at  his  feet." 

The  proposals  were  debated  fully  in  the  King's  Counsel,  and  after  a 
personal  explanation  by  Bushell  a resolution  was  passed  that  the  Mint 
at  Aberystwyth  should  be  set  up  at  Bushell 's  expense.  It  was  to  be 
regulated  by  Sir  William  Parkhurst,  Warden  of  the  Tower  Mint,  and 
Bushell  was  to  render  a yearly  account  of  the  profits  belonging  to 
the  King.  On  July  30th,  l637>  the  King  signed  the  indenture  granting 
the  coinage  of  silver  in  Wales,  which  was  to  be  current  throughout 
the  kingdom  according  to  their  several  species.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  coins  minted  at  Aberystwyth  and  the  Welsh  money  which  had 
been  minted  previously  in  the  Tower  was  that  the  higher  denomination 
of  the  new  coins  had  the  feathers  on  both  faces,  whilst  the  older 
ones  had  them  on  the  reverses  only.  The  general  mint  mark  was  an 
open  book.  On  the  smaller  coins  the  feathers  were  placed  on  the 
reverse  side  only. 

Three  months  after  setting  up  the  Mint,  Bushell  was  directed  to  add 
groats  and  threepenny  pieces,  whilst  "every  pound  weight  of  the  monies 
of  silver  aforesaid  shall  be  and  hold  at  the  commixing,  melting  down 
and  casting  out  of  the  same  into  Ingot,  eleven  ounces  and  two  penny- 
weights of  fine  silver  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy  which 
eleven  ounces  and  two  pennyweights  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alley 
in  the  Poundweight  of  Troy  aforesaid  is  the  old  right  standard  of 
monies  of  silver  of  England".  The  variations  of  purity  allowed  was 
two  pennyweights  over  or  below  the  standard,  and  any  further  debase- 
ment or  increased  value  rendered  the  money  non-circulating.  Bushell, 
who  was  made  Warden  and  Master  Worker,  was  assisted  by  a regular 
staff  of  five,  among  whom  was  the  Comptroller,  Edmund  Goodyear  or 
Goodier,  who  received  a salary  of  U0  pounds  per  annum.  All  the 
officers  excepting  Humphrey  Owen,  the  Clerk  of  the  Mint,  who  hailed 
from  Aberystwyth,  were  Englishmen. 

The  result  of  setting  up  this  mint  was  far  greater  than  either  Charles 
or  Bushell  could  foresee  in  1637-  There  were  rich  veins  of  silver- 
bearing lead  in  the  Principality,  and  the  inhabitants  were  ardent 
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Royalists.  Bushell,  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  his  new  post,  became 
concerned  in  collecting  as  much  silver  as  he  possibly  could.  In  a 
letter,  written  on  October  3rd,  from  Aberystwyth  Castle,  to  Windebank, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  stated  he  omitted  "no  place  to  search  for 
ore,  where  either  fame  or  the  symptoms  of  the  ground  invite  me.  I 
have  lighted  upon  a vein  near  Pollthely  (Pwllheli)  which  was  never 
wrought,  though  known  these  twenty  years,  and  may  serve  for  a good 
additament  to  melt  the  King's  Mines  Royal,  by  reason  that  it  can  be 
brought  to  the  Mint  by  sea.  I have  written  to  the  person  who  are  pre- 
tenders to  the  land,  a copy  of  letters  which  are  enclosed.  I implore 
your  aid  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  that  the  mines  may  not  be  left  off 
by  any  man's  greatness,  my  Lord  Dorset  will  second  you." 

The  expediency  of  setting  up  a provincial  mint  in  Cardiganshire  indi- 
cates the  national  importance  of  this  mining  area  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1575  the  Mines  Royal  Company, 
from  the  whole  of  their  enterprises,  could  send  to  the  Mint  only  87 
lb.  3 oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  little  over  33*+  pounds. 

If  the  King  of  Spain  could  make  from  50s.  to  5 pounds  by  extracting 
silver  from  every  ton  of  English  lead,  the  quantity  of  lead  represent- 
ed by  the  above  amount  would  be  between  3 4 and  66  tons.  By  1590  Wales 
alone  sent  consignments  of  silver  to  the  mint  which  must  have  been 
extracted  from  a quantity  of  lead  varying  between  four  and  eight 
hundred  tons;  whilst  in  1604  one  definite  consignment  of  silver  was 
extracted  from  150  to  300  tons  of  lead.  This  quantity  compares 
favourably  with  the  amount  of  ore  that  must  have  been  raised  in 
England  during  this  period.  Between  Michaelmas  1592  and  Michaelmas 
1593  there  were  shipped  out  of  England  2,900  fothers  of  lead  ore. 

Of  this  quantity  1, 738  fothers  were  sent  from  London  and  1, 112  fothers 
from  the  Welsh  ports.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  quantity  exported 
was  3* *+17  fothers.  It  was  anticipated,  however,  that  in  the  future 
there  would  be  a decline  in  the  output  of  ore  from  the  mines  because 
of  the  increasing  expense  in  working  the  rocks,  as  they  were  farther 
away  from  the  shafts  and  entrances  to  the  adits.  Another  reason 
for  a decline  in  the  output  was  because  the  deeper  the  mines  were 
worked  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  draining  them  became. 

Lead  of  an  inferior  quality  was  generally  sent  abroad  because  its 
value  in  England  was  only  3 pounds  per  ton,  although  the  price  of 
good  lead  was  8 pounds  per  fother.  A large  quantity  of  good  lead 
was  used  in  England;  but  there  were  few  specific  references  to  the 
quantities  raised  until  the  time  of  Bushell.  But  what  really  was 
the  state  of  the  silver  and  lead  industry  at  this  period  is  meie  con- 
jecture. On  one  hand  it  is  surmised  that  the  trade  was  flourishing. 
Dr.  Scott,  who  bases  his  conclusions  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John 
Pettus,  thinks  that  the  Mines  Royal  Company  worked  the  surrendered 
leases  of  Edgecume.  But  Pettus  does  not  state  that  the  mines  were 
worked  successfully.  The  other  view  is  that  there  was  a trade  de- 
pression. This  seems  to  be  the  more  probably  conclusion,  inasmuch 
as  Customer  Smythe  made  only  one  experiment  to  get  Welsh  silver 
coined  in  the  Tower,  and  inasmuch  as  the  subsequent  attempts  of  Edge- 
cumbe  to  develop  the  mines  were  failures.  The  cost  of  transit  took 
away  all  profits  that  otherwise  might  have  been  made,  and  consequent- 
ly the  mines  were  in  a state  of  decay  until  the  arrival  of  Hugh 
Myddleton.  The  intermittent  attempts  of  the  Mines  Royal,  the  specu- 
lations of  smaller  partnerships  as  their  sub-tenants,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  accomplished  little  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  outpout  of  ore.  Myddleton,  however,  could  not  have  minted  so 
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much  silver,  without  having  raised  at  the  same  time  large  quantities 
of  lead  ore. 

During  the  period  Bushell  was  engaged  in  the  Cardigan  mines  definite 
consignments  were  registered.  On  April  5th,  1638*  he  agreed  with 
Thomas  Deacon  of  London  for  the  delivery  of  55  tons  of  lead,  "cominge, 
growing  and  issuing  of  my  mynes  in  the  County  of  Cardigan"  at  a price 
of  550  pounds.  The  price  of  lead  had  risen  in  16^0  to  12  pounds  per 
ton.  In  February  of  the  year  Bushell  and  his  partner  agreed  to 
deliver  Deacon  50  tons  of  lead  at  Aberdovey  for  600  pounds.  During 
the  period  16H-0-1  Deacon  and  Corselles,  another  London  merchant, 
bought  from  Bushell  and  Goodier,  1,  250  tons  of  lead  on  condition  that 
it  was  delivered  to  them  "on  certain  days  then  to  come. " But  the 
miners  were  unable  to  complete  their  contracts,  because  Sir  Richard 
Pryce  was  alleged  to  have  interfered  with  the  working  of  the  mines. 

The  House  of  Lords,  to  which  Bushell  had  made  his  complaint,  referred 
the  case  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Deacon  and  Corselles  agreed  to  wait 
eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of  that  period  they  sent  a ship  to  carry 
away  their  lead,  but  the  ship's  master  was  served  with  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  removal.  Bushell,  in  the  meantime,  had  joined  the  King's 
forces. 

The  customs  on  lead  brought  considerable  revenue  to  the  Crown, 
especially  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  because  only  very  small  supplies 
could  be  obtained  in  Europe  except  from  England.  The  King  of  Spain 
was  a good  customer  of  English  lead  on  account  of  its  value  in  re- 
fining gold  and  silver.  Besides  this  advantage  he  gained  from  50s* 
to  5 pounds  by  extracting  silver  from  every  ton  of  English  lead.  But 
from  the  year  1591  the  Custom  revenues  showed  that  the  English  sup- 
plies were  beginning  to  decline,  and  Elizabeth  was  advised  to  raise 
her  customs  on  exported  lead  from  8s.  to  1 pound  per  fother.  But 
this  increased  custom  was  to  be  imposed  on  foreigners  only.  At  the 
same  time  she  was  advised  to  forbid  the  export  of  all  lead  until  it 
was  refined  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Crown,  because  of  the  profit 
that  might  be  gained  by  recovering  the  silver  from  the  lead.  In  the 
next  year  the  customs  for  lead  amounted  to  1,367  pounds.  But  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Queen  raised  the  duty  to  1 pound,  and  the  practice 
of  smuggling  silver  abroad  in  the  merchandise  of  lead  became  prevalent 
for  silver  was  forbidden  to  be  exported  without  licence.  Action  was 
taken  to  stop  this  illicit  trading  by  appointing  an  unknown  individual, 
whose  initials  were  R.L.,  to  search  for  contraband  metals.  In  1608 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  raised  the  custom  on  lead  to  1 pound  per  fother. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  the  smug- 
gling of  silver  into  foreign  countries  had  been  successfully,  or  even 
vigorously  enforced.  James  I found  it  necessary  in  1619  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  lead  without  licence.  But  the  high  custom  of  1 pound 
was  not  strictly  enforced.  Relief  was  granted  in  particular  cases 
where  the  lead  was  of  inferior  quality.  Thus  in  1621  Matthew  de 
Quester,  who  held  mine  leases  oh  the  Crown  lands  in  Cardiganshire, 
obtained  a reduction  in  his  customs  charges  from  the  original  duty 
of  8s.  to  ifs.  per  ton,  because  he  was  able  to  prove  that  the  ore  could 
be  used  abroad  only  for  glazing  purposes,  and  also  that  it  was  unsale- 
able in  England. 

Meanwhile,  silver  was  being  carried  abroad  in  the  lead  even  by  those 
who  had  permits  to  transfer  the  latter  commodity.  As  a further  means 
of  preventing  the  filtration  of  silver  the  suggested  prohibition  of 
all  lead  containing  the  precious  metal  was  imposed  in  1622  because 
the  trials  made  in  refining  showed  that  the  mines  in  Cardiganshire 
were  richer  in  silver.  But  the  order  only  applied  to  lead  rich 
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in  silver  and  not  to  poor  ore.  Moreover,  the  exception  of  the  unsat- 
isfactory test  for  a royal  mine,  there  was  no  means  of  distinguishing 
rich  silver-lead  from  poor  ore.  Consequently  this  feeble  method  of 
prohibiting  the  export  of  silver  was  easily  avoided.  During  the  first 
eleven  years  of  Charles  I there  was  a considerable  amount  of  wastage 
and  fraudulent  practice  connected  with  the  export  of  lead,  and  the 
Crown  seemed  impotent  to  stop  the  evil.  Thus  12,600  fothers  of  lead 
were  produced  in  1636.  Of  this  quantity  there  was  a record  of  only 
4,600  fothers  having  been  exported;  2,500  fothers  were  consumed  at 
home,  and  the  customs ' officers  lost  all  trace  of  what  was  done  with 
the  remaining  5; 500  fothers,  as  to  whether  it  was  exported  abroad 
without  licence  or  used  at  home.  In  this  way  the  Crown  lost  5*500 
pounds  in  customs. 

At  her  accession  to  the  throne  Elizabeth  found  herself  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  metals  for  the  purpose  of  currency  and 
for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  fostering  care  of  the  Crown  was  needed 
especially  in  developing  such  a highly  speculative  enterprise  as  the 
lead  and  silver  industry.  Charles  I reaped  the  benefits  of  the  clear- 
sighted policy  of  his  predecessors,  but  his  folly  lost  him  the  economic 
and  military  superiority  which  a mint  in  the  midst  of  a concentrated 
mining  area  affords  in  warfare.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  it 
was  in  Wales  that  Charles  found  his  greatest  support,  both  in  men  and 
money.  The  State  papers  record  that  Bushell  estimated  the  yield  of 
silver  to  be  about  40, 000  pounds  per  annum.  Consequently  it  was 
against  Wales  that  the  Parliamentarians  brought  their  greatest  force 
to  bear.  Whilst  in  England,  the  struggle  was  decided  by  isolated 
battles  for  strategic  points,  it  was  necessary  to  organise  a regular 
blockade  against  the  Marches  and  the  Principality  to  deprive  the 
English  royalists  of  money  and  ammunition. 

When  London  declared  for  the  Parliament,  the  King  lost  control  of 
the  Tower  Mint.  This  loss  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  mint 
in  the  centre  of  the  mines,  and  no  one  realised  the  phenomenal  succour 
this  part  of  the  country  gave  to  the  King  more  than  the  Parliamentary 
generals.  Charles  himself  was  moved  by  the  many  proofs  of  loyalty 
shown  by  Bushell,  who,  when  London  turned  against  the  King,  supplied 
him  with  money  from  the  Welsh  Mint  to  pay  his  soldiers.  He  also 
raised  a regiment  of  Derbyshire  miners  to  act  as  lifeguards  which, 
together  with  three  other  regiments,  he  clothed  with  suits,  stockings, 
shoes  and  "mounterees" . Besides  this  he  supplied  the  King,  without 
any  charge,  with  one  hundred  ton  of  lead  shot  valued  at  20  pounds  per 
ton,  whilst  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  mineral  products  he  was 
able  to  supply  "good  quantities  of  powder,  pistoll,  carabine,  muskett 
and  bullen".  According  to  Sir  William  Parkhurst,  Bushell  spent  on 
the  clothing  of  the  King's  army  about  36,000  pounds. 

He  also  sent  four  hundred  tons  of  lead  for  the  King's  troops,  but  on 
information  being  received  that  the  enemy  was  waiting  to  capture  it 
on  the  sea  he  brought  it  back  to  Aberystwyth,  and  guarded  it  for  twenty 
weeks  with  the  body  of  horse. 

Bushell  kept  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  dollar  at  six  shillings  not- 
withstanding the  drop  to  five  which  the  Parliamentarians  had  made. 

This  attempt  to  debase  the  Royalist  money  had  so  great  an  effect  on 
the  efforts  of  the  Royalists  in  various  parts  of  England  as  to  make 
their  position  precarious.  About  1642  several  persons,  including  the 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Chester,  presented  an  address  of  thanks 
to  Charles  for  granting  permission  to  erect  the  Mint  at  Aberystwyth. 
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By  this  provision  they  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  success  since  pre- 
viously they  "were  fearful  to  adventure  far  into  the  mountains  because 
(they)  had  far  to  send  before  (they)  could  make  the  silver  current, 
that  (they)  should  at  charge  recover."  At  the  same  time  they  testi- 
fied to  the  industrious  efforts  of  Bushell. 

In  the  same  year  Bushell  left  Cardiganshire  to  join  the  King.  The 
difficulties  of  land  transport  through  the  mountainous  counties  of 
Wales  and  the  doubtful  security  in  the  Midland  counties  made  the 
carrying  trade  by  road  impossible,  while  the  Parliamentarians  were 
keeping  a strict  watch  for  lead  and  silver  that  might  be  carried 
away  from  Cardiganshire  by  sea.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  find 
a more  convenient  place  for  the  Mint.  The  town  in  which  it  was 
decided  to  place  it  was  Shrewsbury,  and  Bushell  acted  as  Master.  Earl 
Clarendon,  writing  some  years  afterwards,  stated  that  the  Mint  at 
Shrewsbury  was  set  up  in  order  to  melt  down  and  coin  plate  from  the 
Universities,  but  it  did  not  continue  long,  and  was  "more  for  reput- 
ation than  use,  because  (for  want  of  workmen  and  instruments)  they 
could  not  coin  one  Thousand  Pounds  a week. " But  from  evidence  of  a 
more  detailed  and  intimate  nature,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Mint  at  Shrewsbury  was  very  active.  Bushell  was  engaged 
every  day  coining  money,  "for  abundance  of  plate  is  sent  in  to  the 
King  from  the  several  counties  about  us,  and  a great  deal  of  plate 
comes  in  daily  out  of  Wales  and  Cornwall  to  be  carried  here."  The 
probably  explanation  is  that  Bushell  could  not  work  the  Welsh  mines 
quietly,  and  the  King's  need  of  money  was  so  great  and  urgent  that 
it  was  more  convenient  to  coin  from  plate  than  by  refining  lead  ore. 
Shrewsbury  was  the  most  convenient  rendezvous  from  Wales  and  the 
Marches.  When  the  plate  from  these  parts  had  been  exhausted  the 
mint  had  to  be  idle  or  be  moved  to  a new  home.  The  first  quantity 
of  plate  from  Oxford  was  sent  to  York  to  be  coined  there.  Part  of 
it  was  captured  on  its  way  thither  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  so, 
to  prevent  any  further  loss  the  Mint  was  removed  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Oxford.  This  happened  on  January  3rd,  1643*  On  the  morning  of  that 
day  a dozen  carts  brought  the  Mint  from  Shrewsbury,  together  with 
Prince  Rupert's  baggage  and  a large  supply  of  silver  ore.  Bushell 
was  with  them,  and  set  up  his  mint  in  New  Inn,  Hall  Street.  Three 
days  afterwards  the  Rector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  College  were  informed 
by  Charles  I that  his  mint  had  come  to  the  city.  They  were  ordered 
to  send  their  plate  there  on  the  promise  of  payment  at  the  rate  of 
5s.  for  white  silver  and  5s.  6d.  for  gilt  per  ounce.  The  greater 
part  of  the  plate  belonging  to  the  colleges  was  not  handed  over  to 
the  King  till  after  the  Mint  had  been  set  up  in  Oxford.  The  silver 
obtained  from  the  colleges  was  mixed  with  silver  which  Bushell  sent 
out  of  Wales  in  weekly  consignment  of  an  average  value  of  100  pounds. 
In  this  way  the  Mint  retained  its  Welsh  characteristics  and  so  con- 
tinued to  stamp  the  new  money  on  both  sides  with  the  Welsh  feathers. 

But  the  Welsh  money  from  Oxford  differed  from  that  coined  at  Aberyst- 
wyth, by  having  on  one  side  a representation  of  the  King  on  horse- 
back with  arms  and  weapons  instead  of  the  King's  head.  In  the  case 
of  the  crowns  special  concessions  were  made  to  the  city  by  replacing 
the  arms  and  weapons  with  a representation  of  the  city  of  Oxford 
surmounted  by  the  word  0X0N.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
denominations,  20s.  and  10s.  pieces  being  added  to  the  other  kinds. 
From  a calculation  based  on  the  number  of  coins  circulating  in  any 
year,  Martin  Folkes  estimated  that  the  least  quantity  of  money  was 
coined  in  1645-  It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  buillion  when  merchants  were  unwilling  to  venture  their 
resources  in  new  stocks  and  were  withdrawing  their  old  ones. 
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After  the  removal  of  the  minting  instruments  from  Aberystwyth  the  old 
mint  house  was  used  as  a store  place  for  buillion  and  coin,  and  was 
placed  under  the  custody  of  Goodier,  who  had  joined  the  Parliament. 

Lead  and  silver  were  still  much  desired  commodities  for  military 
purposes,  and  the  Parliamentary  troops  who  were  now  in  control  of  the 
mines  in  Wales  systematically  seized  any  consignment  of  lead  and 
silver  that  was  being  carried  by  the  Royalists  from  Cardiganshire. 

About  the  end  of  July,  1646,  Thomas  Deacon  boarded  a ship  at  Swansea 
and  carried  off  twelve  tons  of  lead.  On  July  4th,  1647,  Deacon  and 
Goodier,  with  other  Parliamentarians,  seized  four  hundred  tons  of 
lead  at  the  same  place.  In  the  same  year  a lead  factor  of  London, 
named  John  Port,  broke  open  this  mint  house  and  took  away  coin  and 
bullion  to  the  value  of  30*000  pounds.  He  was  assisted  by  several 
other  persons,  most  of  whom  were  men  of  good  estate.  They  coined 
without  warrant,  and  stole  coining  irons  and  stamps,  afterwards  send- 
ing over  the  silver  and  lead  to  Holland. 

Thomas  Bowen  took  from  John  Williams  107  pounds  in  silver  at  Llandilo 
in  Carmarthenshire,  which  John  Williams,  the  porter  of  the  Mint,  was 
then  bringing  to  Bristol.  At  another  time  two  ingots  of  silver, 
value  77  pounds,  were  taken  from  the  said  Williams  by  several  inhabi- 
tants of  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire.  Edmund  Goodyear  and  Peter 
Langston  had  since  disposed  of  the  mines  royal  with  all  its  profits. 

With  the  surrender  of  Harlech  to  General  Mytton  in  March,  1647,  the 
Parliament  became  master  of  North  Wales.  The  same  year  witnessed  the 
complete  blockade  of  Cardiganshire  from  the  south.  With  the  surrender 
and  demolition  of  the  castle  at  Aberystwyth  the  hopes  of  Charles 
vanished  and  the  Welsh  mint  became  extinct.  After  the  demolition  of 
the  castle,  and  because  the  immediate  cost  of  restoring  the  place 
would  be  very  great,  Goodier  sought  permission  to  carry  on  minting 
operations  at  the  old  smelting  houses  in  the  country  until  the  castle 
was  repaired.  He  further  asked  that  the  Tower  officials  should 
furnish  the  proposed  mint  with  stamps  and  workmen  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  agreement. 

But  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  destruction  of  his  Mint  did  not 
rob  the  Welsh  mountains  of  their  treasure.  Attempts  were  made  by 
Bushell  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1647  to  treat  with  the  Parlia- 
ment concerning  the  mining  of  lead  and  silver.  Though  he  had  surrend- 
ered Lundy  Isle  in  1647  on  the  assurance  of  Fairfax  that  he  would  be 
settled  in  the  Cardiganshire  mines,  he  had  not  been  able  to  benefit 
by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  He  was  still  at  large  in  1650, 
when  special  orders  were  sent  to  the  sheriffs  of  Montgomery  and 
Cardigan  to  give  the  necessary  assistance  for  his  apprehension,  "it 
being  for  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth". 
The  order  quaintly  informed  the  Sheriffs  that  "being  at  that  distance 
it  may  be  difficult  for  (the  serjeant-at-arms)  to  execute  that  warrant". 
Having  made  his  peace  with  Cromwell  and  regained  his  interests  in 
Cardiganshire,  Bushell,  on  July  13th,  1652,  negotiated  with  the  Mint 
Committee  which  was  a sub -committee  of  the  Council  of  State  concern- 
ing the  rich  mines  in  Wales.  But  no  records  are  obtainable  regarding 
the  coinage  of  silver  during  the  Commonwealth.  It  is,  therefore, 
probably  that  Welsh  silver  was  not  minted  separately  from  that  or 
other  places. 

With  the  return  of  Charles  II  from  exile,  Bushell  found  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  the  Royalist  standard.  In  September  of  1662  Charles 
renewed  his  father's  grant  to  him,  but  the  heavy  debts  he  had  con- 
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tracted  on  behalf  of  the  royal  cause  severely  handicapped  his  enter- 
prises in  Cardiganshire. 
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company  about  which 
and  the  Feathers.  This 
of  the  Quaker  persuasion, 
though  its  legal  name 


Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  after  the  Restoration  the  Mines 
Royal  Company  had  a distinguishing  mark  for  moneys  coined  from  the 
Welsh  silver:  it  was  the  custom  in  1701  to  use  the  plume  of  feathers 
and  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  coins  made  of  Welsh  silver. 
For  this  privilege  granted  by  an  Act  I William  and  Mary,  all  the 
silver  had  to  be  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined.  Thus  in  1701, 

1,800  pounds  was  coined  from  the  silver  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
Sir  Carberry  Pryce.  The  coins  bearing  the  above-mentioned  marks 
consisted  of  sixpences,  shillings  and  half-crowns.  Other  companies 
had  the  privilege  of  distinguishing  coins  made  from  silver  procured 
from  their  Welsh  mines.  In  1704  a North  Wales 
little  is  known  had  coins  marked  with  the  Rose 
company,  because  many  of  its  shareholders  were 
was  known  by  its  sobriquet  the  Quaker  Company, 

was  the  "Governor  and  Company  for  smelting  lead  with  sea  and  pit  coal". 
The  coins  made  from  the  silver  taken  from  the  mines  belonging  to  it 
were  known  familiarly  as  Quaker  Money.  In  the  last  five  months  of 
the  year  1705-6  this  company  brought  eights  bars  of  silver  each 
weighing  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  and  was  then  bringing  a new  bar 
every  three  weeks.  Because  it  was  making  this  quantity  of  silver,  the 
company  tried  to  obtain  a mint  of  its  own,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

About  the  same  time  the  Mine  Adventurers  Company,  which  had  taken 
over  the  works  belonging  to  Sir  Carberry  Pryce,  sent  to  the  Tower  in 
one  consignment  2,853  ounces  of  silver.  In  1723  the  Welsh  Copper 
Mine  Company  obtained  permission  from  the  Treasury  to  mark  all  silver 
coins  with  the  letters  W.C.C.  under  the  "head",  and  with  the  Feathers 
quartered  on  the  reverse.  At  first  this  company's  silver  was  coined 
into  shillings  only,  but  in  1730  permission  was  sought  to  coin  in 
the  larger  denominations.  This  permission  was  granted  in  February  of  M 
the  following  year,  after  which  crowns  and  half-crowns  also  were  ™ 

coined  from  silver  supplied  by  this  company. 


Authorities 

The  chief  sources  of  information  on  the  Welsh  Mint  are  the  State  Papers 
(Domestic).  These  papers  are  arranged  in  series  covering  the  whole 
period  under  review.  A few  but  very  important  documents  are  mention- 
ed in  the  several  reports  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission;  the  chief 
of  which  are  in  the  Hatfield  House  and  Salisbury  collections,  whilst 
some  interesting  information  on  the  mining  and  refining  of  silver  and 
lead  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lansdowns  MSS.,  the  Harley  Charters,  the 
Rutland  and  the  Middlesex  collections.  Many  important  documents, 
dealing  chiefly  with  proclamations  relating  to  mines,  letters  written 
to  or  by  persons  aigaged,  and  the  lead  industry  and  miscellaneous 
affairs  connected  with  Welsh  mining  and  the  Mint  are  collected  in 
Fuller's  Worthies  of  England,  1662;  Rymer's  Foedera,  1726;  Ellis, 
Original  Letters,  1825;  and  Luttrel's  Brief  Relations,  1857*  In  ad- 
dition to  these  should  be  read  the  following  pamphlets:  A True  and 

Just  Remonstrance,  1642;  The  Case  of  Thomas  Bushell,  1642;  and  Letters 
concerning  Bushell,  1642.  In  connection  with  the  minting  of  Welsh 
silver  generally,  Leake's  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  1626;  j 
Martin  Folkes ' Table  of  English  Silver  Coins^  1736;  and  Ruding's  Annals, 
of  the  Coinage,  1817,  are  useful  authorities.  Gerard  Malynes ' 
Consuetudo  vel  lex  mercatoria,  1622,  and  The  Merchants  Mapple  of 
Commerce,  by  Lewes  Roberts,  1638,  furnish  convenient  methods  of  assess- 
ing the  quantities  of  metals  raised  in  the  country  during  the  period. 
For  general  knowledge  of  the  mining  industry  the  reader  is  recommended 

(Continued  on  page  115 ) 
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HOARDS 

by  I.  C.  G-  Campbell,  Curator  of  Numismatics,  University  of 
Nebraska  State  Museum 


The  normal  collector  is  usually  well  satisfied  to  have  one,  or  at 
the  most,  two  specimens  of  any  one  coin  in  the  series  or  type  he 
collects.  A museum  is  often  glad  to  have  more  because  of  their 
value  for  study  and  comparison.  There  are  some  groups  like  the 
Selcuk,  the  Cilician  Armenian,  the  Trebizond  aspers,  in  which  there 
are  infinite  variations.  These  are  best  studied  when  a hoard  be- 
comes available  because  it  is  then  sometimes  possible  to  work  out 
a sequence  of  dies  from  the  styles  and  specific  items  included  in, 
or  excluded  from,  the  designs. 

But,  some  times  there  are  complications.  In  Turkey  I sometimes 
found  that  there  would  be  intrusions  in  a hoard.  This  was  usually 
because  the  finder  would  include  any  miscellaneous  coins  that  he 
had  found  and  had  on  hand  when  he  sold  the  hoard. 

My  first  experience  of  a hoard  was  when  I was  l8.  Dr.  (later 
Brigader-General  Sir)  Mortimer  Wheeler  had  just  begun  to  excavate 
a portion  of  the  ancient  city  of  Verulamium,  20  miles  north  of 
London.  It  was  my  home  town.  We  discovered  that  workmen  putting 
in  a trench  on  a nearby  farm  had  found  a small  pot  of  silver  denarii. 
Later  this  particular  site  turned  out  to  be  the  British,  or  pre- 
Roman  site  of  Verulamium.  The  men,  contrary  to  the  law  of  treasure 
trove  which  is  usually  well  observed  in  Britain,  had  shared  the 
coins  amongst  themselves.  I was  given  the  task,  as  a local,  of 
trying  to  borrow  as  many  of  the  coins  as  possible  so  that  they  could 
be  classified  and  photographed.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  coins 
had  been  in  contact  with  some  form  of  manganese  which  gave  part  of 
each  one  a reddish  purple  stain.  The  men  were  suspicious  of  my 
intentions,  but  I did  get  to  see  most  of  the  coins  and,  after  the 
use  of  a great  deal  of  beer  - far  more  than  was  good  for  an  l8  year 
old  I - I did  succeed  in  borrowing  most  of  them  for  the  report. 

They  were  Republican  and  Augustan. 

The  most  fascinating  group  we  found,  however,  was  elsewhere,  namely 
the  Roman  villa  at  Lydney  in  Gloucest shire.  These  were  "minimi", 
many  of  them  not  much  bigger  than  a large  pin  head,  so  that  some  50 
would  fit  on  a quarter.  i.e.,  a British  halfpenny. 

Later  we  also  found  a pot  full  of  late  Roman  Ae  in  the  foundations 
of  the  city  wall. 

The  first  experience  with  a hoard  in  Turkey  that  I can  remember  was 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  In  19^2  I was  visiting  Turkish 
friends  at  Bolu  in  Anatolia,  not  far  from  the  Black  Sea.  While 
there  the  son  of  the  family  (one  of  my  students)  and  I made  a trip 
to  Uskup.  While  we  were  there  the  muhtar  (headman)  of  the  village 
persuaded  one  of  the  villagers  to  show  me  his  hoard.  I was  stagger- 
ed at  the  array  of  gold  coins  of  classical  Greece,  Rome,  Byzantium, 
19th  century  British,  Russian,  Austrian  and  Turkish.  Byzantine  and 
Turkish  gold,  mainly  Resadiyes,  predominated.  All  had  been  bought 
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by  weight  of  gold  (as  we  ourselves  put  our  savings  into  sovereigns 
and  resadiyes  during  the  war).  But  how  many  of  the  coins  there  were 
worth  many,  many  times  their  gold  value.  What  a puzzle  if  a future 
archaeologist  finds  them l 

About  the  same  time  a hoard  of  tetradrachms  of  Antiochus  VII  Ever- 
getes,  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  some  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(reasonably  common  in  the  Near  East  in  those  days),  which  had  been 
found  near  Tarsus,  found  their  way  to  the  Grand  Bazaar.  In  those 
days  a hoard  of  Greek  silver  could  considerably  depress  the  value 
of  an  otherwise  expensive  coin.  Anyway,  a Turkish  friend  bulldozed 
me  into  buying  8 pieces,  very  unwillingly.  It  wasn't  my  field  and 
I hated  putting  out  LT8.00  a piece  for  them  (about  $4.00)  - a lot 
of  money  for  me  then.  Now  I wish  I could  have  raised  the  money  to 
have  bought  the  whole  hoard,  apart  from  its  numismatic  interest  I 
Next  came  along  a small  (50  or  60  pieces,  if  I remember  correctly) 
hoard  of  superb  scyphates  of  Theodore  I Lascaris,  silver,  of  a 
totally  unrecorded  type.  My  dealer  friend,  himself  a scholar  which 
was  unusual,  wanted  to  sell  the  hoard  complete  to  Harvard.  I drew 
up  a detailed  report  for  him  and  it  was  sent  there,  but  the  deal 
did  not  materialize.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  me  one  piece  for  my 
trouble  and  it  is  now  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum 
collection.  Years  later,  after  I was  settled  in  the  U.S.A.,  Dr. 

A.  Bellinger  wrote  to  me  about  the  hoard.  It  had  been  bought  by 
Professor  T.  Whittemore  and  passed  with  his  estate  to  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  to  be  maintained  intact.  All  but  six  were  in  the  Whittemore 
bequest.  But  there  were  five  from  Paris  and  one  was  missing.  My 
original  report,  still  extant,  proved  that  the  Paris  ones  belonged 
to  the  hoard.  Dr.  Bellinger  had  recognized  my  handwriting  and  so 
found  that  I had  the  only  other  specimen.  Quite  a saga. 

During  this  time  my  wife  and  I were  buying  denarii,  very  largely  of 
the  Severan  family.  We  built  up  a large  collection,  all  in  superb 
condition  and  many  of  the  specimens  scarce  or  rare.  Actually  these 
came  from  one  of  the  biggest  hoards  ever  found  in  the  Near  East,  but 
unfortunately  dispersed.  It  had  been  located  near  Canak  (Troy),  a 
box  full  of  coins,  reminiscent  of  the  pay  chest,  some  20,000  coins, 
found  in  Bulgaria  before  World  War  II.  If  reports  were  correct, 
children  in  Canak  were  playing  pitch  and  toss,  and  other  such 
games,  with  them.  A thousand,  probably  two,  did  find  their  way  to 
Instanbul.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  AUC  - Severus ' debasement  of 
the  silver  in  his  denarii  helped  -,  of  Septimius,  Julia  Domna, 
Caracalla,  Plautilla  and  Geta. 

Of  these,  and  the  rest  of  the  coins  I shall  describe,  are  all  in  the 
collection  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum. 

My  next  hoard  consisted  of  kj>  Trebizond  aspers  of  Alexius  II  and  III . 
Some  were  stuck  together.  All  had  corrosion.  I bought  them  for 
the  weight  of  silver,  which  amounted  to  very  little,  as  the  dealer 
was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  they  had  no  market.  I got  them 
cleaned  with  such  methods  as  were  available  in  those  days,  and  found 
that  they  were  in  very  good  condition,  a real  treasure.  I was 
fascinated  by  all  the  variations  of  design  u.nd  started  a report. 

The  hoard  was  examined  by  Dr.  Bellinger,  after  he  had  visited  me  in 
Nebraska  to  look  through  my  Byzantine  collection.  His  report  was 
not  completed  because,  as  he  said,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
which  details  were  relevant,  and  which  were  not.  All  these  vari- 
ations remind  one  of  similar  variations  to  be  found  in  the  trams  of 
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Cilician  Armenia  and  in  the  dirhems  of  the  Selcuks  of  Rum.  Dr. 
Bellinger  felt  that  it  would  take  a much  greater  mass  of  material 
to  work  out  something  significant.  The  only  numismatist  I know 
who  would  he  inclined  to  do  so,  would  he  Dr.  D.  M-  Metcalf  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum. 

When  I was  in  Trebizond  in  1946,  I had  hoped  to  buy  more  aspers, 
but  the  market  was  kept  picked  clean  by  one  of  the  Catholic  bro- 
thers at  the  old  convent  there.  He  did  show  me  two  beautiful,  and 
excessively  rare,  Theodoras.  These  were  willed  to  his  small  hometown 
museum,  in  Italy,  but  years  later  I saw  them  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Collection.  In  1945,  however,  when  I was  home  on  leave,  I acquired 
another  small  haord  from  B.  A.  Seaby's.  It  was  inexpensive,  as 
there  was  little  demand,  and  its  origin  was  unknown. 

My  next  two  hoards  are  described  briefly  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
catalogue,  "Coinage  and  Money  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  108l-126l", 
on  pages  347/9*  Hoard  "A"  consisted  of  1088  "copper"  scyphates  of 
John  II  to  Alexius  III.  Actually  there  may  have  been  anywhere  from 
30-50  more  than  this.  I had  bought  a number  as  individual  speci- 
mens, long  before  I discovered  that  they  were  from  a hoard.  As  the 
war  had  ended  and  I no  longer  had  a virtual  monopoly  of  Byzantine 
copper  in  Instanbul,  some  had  been  bought  by  others.  As  the  turn 
my  life  took  gave  me  no  time  to  get  to  the  hoard,  a few  more  had 
been  sold  or  given  to  friends  before  they  were  examined  by  Dr. 
Bellinger.  (ANS  Museum  Notes.  No.  11.  1964.)  They  were  inter- 

esting as  many  still  bore  a silver  wash.  Also  the  flans  were 
small,  having  been  neatly  clipped.  Dr.  Bellinger  held  they  were 
struck  on  small  flans  with  special  dies.  Mr.  Hendy  agreed  with 
Dr.  Metcalf  that  they  had  been  struck  with  dies  of  a normal  size, 
on  regular  flans,  and  clipped  later.  Most  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

The  second  hoard  of  copper  scyphates  consisted  of  469  coins  from 
Alexius  I to  Theodore  I.  They  did  not  look  worth  buying,  for  many 
had  been  poorly  struck,  and  all  looked  like  pieces  of  old,  worn  out 
shoe  leather!  Actually  there  was  some  very  interesting  material 
found  by  Dr.  Bellinger  (ANS  Museum  Notes.  No.  11.  1964.).  The 

mints  of  Constantinople,  Thessalonica,  Nicea  and  Magnesia  are  re- 
presented. There  are  also  Latin  and  Bulgarian  imitative  pieces.  I 
bought  them  for  next  to  nothing  and  modem  electrolytic  treatment 
by  a friend  shows  that  we  have  bought  something  worthwhile  of  these 
periods.  A small  number  of  duplicates  from  both  hoards  were  given 
to  the  Yale  collection.  Some  from  the  first  were  later  sold,  but 
the  bulk  of  both  are  at  Nebraska.  Unfortunately,  they  were  so  badly 
packed,  that  in  the  return  mail  they  were  all  jumbled  up  and  are 
only  slowly  being  sorted  out  again  since  the  Museum  acquired  them. 

My  wife  and  I left  Instanbul  in  1947,  but  returned  for  six  months  in 
1954.  By  that  time,  with  the  housing  boom,  building  of  roads  and 
air  strips,  hoards  were  beginning  to  appear  more  frequently.  I 
bought  the  first  one,  the  Smyrna  (ismir)  hoard,  which  consisted 
of  1253  pieces,  all  antoninani  but  one  denarii,  and  a few  intrusions. 
Most  of  them  also  had  a good  deal  of  verdigree  and  I bought  the 
hoard  for  its  weight  in  silver,  though  all  coins  were  very  base. 

The  hoard  has  been  described  in  detail  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eddy,  in  ANS 
No.  156,  1967*  Much  of  the  hoard  has  been  examined  for  its  individ- 
ual metallic  content  by  Dr.  Tyler  at  the  nuclear  reactor,  Cambridge, 
England.  He  teaches  at  the  University  of  Western  Australia. 
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Unfortunately,  though  we  have  duplicates,  the  box  of  the  finest 
specimens  was  stolen  in  transit  in  the  mail  at  Heathrow  Air  Port, 
London.  The  coins  range  was  from  Caracalla  (5)  to  Valerian  I (4), 
with  662  of  Gordianus  III  and  423  of  Philippus  II.  About  half  of 
the  original  hoard  is  on  hand  at  Nebraska  University.  Also  avail- 
able at  that  time  was  a hoard  from  near  Tarsus  of  very  fine  ses- 
tertii (about  90)  of  Philip  II  Arabicus.  But  they  were  all  the 
same  and  I did  not  get  them.  A particularly  interesting  hoard  was 
one  quite  beyond  my  reach  on  a preacher's  very  small  income.  It 
consisted  of  electrum  coins,  aspron  trachys  of  John  II,  1118-43* 

I believe  quite  a number  was  purchased  by  Professor  T.  Bertele  of 
Rome  and  no  doubt  he  has  written  up  a report  in  some  Italian  publi- 
cation which  I wish  I could  see.  I did  buy  one  piece,  and  another 
for  the  late  George  Apking  of  Alexandria,  Nebraska. 

The  last,  and  most  fascinating  hoard  was,  quite  literally,  a bucket 
full  of  coins  (13-15  lbs.  in  weight)  which  had  been  in  water  a long, 
long  time.  They  were  mainly  Byzantine,  up  to  the  12th  century,  but 
there  were  also  some  pre-Roman  city  and  provincial  of  Asia  Minor. 
That  the  whole  bucketful  belonged  together  was  obvious  from  their 
physical  appearance  and  condition.  I was  never  able  to  discover 
their  history,  but  they  looked  like  the  accumulation  of  centuries 
from  a wishing  well I picked  out  50  or  60  of  the  best,  hoping 
that  the  day  would  come  when  they  could  be  scientifically  treated. 
Electrolysis  by  an  expert  was  the  answer.  Now,  thanks  to  J.  E. 
Baker,  a skilled  electrical  technician,  the  Museum  has  some  very 
fine  coins.  Indeed,  I only  wish  I had  bought  the  whole  bucketful, 
as  it  would  have  cost  me  almost  nothing.  But  I do  not  know  how  I 
would  have  gotten  them  home  I 

Since  the  collection  of  my  wife  and  myself  was  acquired  by  the 
Nebraska  University  State  Museum,  two  other  hoards  have  come  our 
way.  Some  years  ago  a friend  made  possible  the  purchase  of  several 
hundred  "anonymous"  type  bronzes  from  Mr.  Held  of  New  York.  45  of 
these  bore  Arabic  countermarks.  All  of  them  had  been  artificially 
smoothed  down  on  one  side  or  the  other.  They  were  part  of  a very 
much  larger  hoard,  apparently  found  in  southern  Turkey.  Without  any 
doubt  they  were  for  use  in  a Moslem  occupied  area.  Mr.  George  Miles 
of  the  A.N.S.  is  studying  these  countermarks.  Beside  these,  there 
were  many  overstruck  coins,  and  a considerable  variety  of  material 
of  interest  awaiting  study. 

The  latest  acquisition  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is  a hoard  of 
704  pieces  of  Armenian  silver,  from  the  Adana-Aintep  road.  There 
are  137  trams  of  Levon  I and  5^3  of  Hetoum  and  Zabel.  There  are  a 
number  of  other,  very  rare,  pieces  as  well.  The  whole  hoard  was 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  an  anonymous  donor,  to  be  maintained 
intact  for  study.  With  what  we  already  have,  it  gives  us  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  Armenian  coinage  in  the  world.  Scholars 
are  now  working  on  it.  To  add  to  the  interest  nine  pieces  still 
have  parts  of  the  original  cloth  adhering. 

This  short  account  of  hoards  I have  known  personally  is  to  emphasize 
the  value  and  importance  of  such  hoards  for  study.  In  Great  Britain 
all  gold  and  silver  hoards  are  treasure  trove  and  the  legal  property 
of  the  Crown.  The  finder  always  gets  the  market  value  of  the  coins, 
or  any  coins  not  wanted  by  the  British  Museum.  Thus  the  coins  are 
studied  before  dispersal.  Many  hoards  have  been  coming  into  our  own 
country  these  last  few  years.  Most  have  been  dispersed  without 
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study  unless  purchased  by  some  institution  like  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  Ira  Goldberg  of  the  Superior  Coin  and  Stamp 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles  let  me  have  56  trams  of  Levon  I for  study,  part 
of  a much  larger  hoard  that  he  had  sold  individually.  I would  like 
to  make  a plea  that  more  dealers  would  be  willing  to  do  this,  as 
is  the  practice  in  Great  Britain.  I realize  it  means  tying  up 
capital  for  a while,  but  at  least  coin  prices  continue  to  rise. 
Perhaps  the  additional  profits  would  compensate  for  the  time  they 
are  held  for  study! 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  SINO-TIBETAN  DATE 


by  N.  G.  Rhodes 


Among  the  many  Tibetan 
coins  not  published  by 
E.  Kann  in  his  "Illus- 
trated Catalog  of  Chinese 
Coins"  are  the  two  coins 
illustrated  here.  Both 
coins  are  of  the  normal 
design  for  a Sino-Tibetan 
coin  struck  in  Lhasa,  and 
both  are  dated  the  6lst 
year  of  Ch'ien  Lung. 


These  coins  are  particular- 
ly unexpected,  since  the 
Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung  only 
reigned  for  60  years,  and 
hence  the  6lst  year  is 
technically  impossible! 

What  happened  was  that 
the  Emperor  decided  to 
abdicate,  in  order  not 
to  reign  longer  than  his 
illustrious  grandfather, 
K'ang  Hsi  (l660-1720). 

When  New  Year's  day  was  reached  at  the  end  of  the  60th  year  of  his 
reign,  the  6th  February  1796,  Ch'ien  Lung  publicly  abdicated,  and 
assigned  the  Imperial  functions  to  his  son  Chia  Ch'ing.  During  the 
next  three  years  Ch'ien  Lung  played  a central  role  in  ruling  the 
country,  and  tried  to  guide  his  son  along  a path  of  sound  government, 
before  he  died  on  8th  February  1799*  News  took  a long  time  to  travel 
to  Tibet  in  those  days,  and  the  two  coins  published  here  for  the 
first  time,  must  have  been  struck  in  the  weeks  before  the  news  of 
the  abdication  of  Ch'ien  Lung  had  reached  Lhasa. 


Although  the  two  coins  must  have  been  struck  within  a few  weeks  of 
each  other,  they  are  of  very  different  styles.  Coin  No.  1 is 
similar  in  style  to  the  issues  of  the  60th  year  of  Ch'ien  Lung, 
whereas  coin  No.  2 is  similar  in  style  to  the  coins  dated  the  1st 
year  of  Chia  Ch'ing,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Chinese  mint  in 
Lhasa  acquired  a new  die  engraver  about  the  end  of  February  1796. 
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The  unfinished  hymn 


The  Trumpeter  of  KRAKOW 

by  Geld  Beutel 

Now  is  the  stroke  of  the  hour.  A loud  church  bell  tolls  the  hour. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this,  for  it  occurs  hourly,  daily,  all 
over  the  world.  But  this  hour-striking  is_  different,  for  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a trumpet  playing  a hymn.  Not  once,  but  four  times,  in 
each  direction.  In  each  instance  however,  the  hymn  is  not  finished. 

Had  you  strolled  through  the  fields,  over  a bridge,  through  crooked 
streets  to  the  market  place,  suddenly  you  would  have  been  confronted 
with  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  Mary,  and  high  in  the  belfry,  every  hour 
on  the  hour,  you  could  have  seen  and  heard  our  trumpeter.  It  really 
matters  little  the  year  you  select  for  this,  for  he  was  there  last 
year,  a hundred  years  ago,  500  years  ago  --  yes,  way  back  to  1200, 
and  he  is  there  today. 

In  few  places  in  Europe  is  an  older  tradition  kept  alive.  Actually, 
we  do  not  hear  the  Trumpeter  of  Krakow  calling  the  hour  to  the  local 
populace,  but  he  proclaims  Nationalism  and  a freedom-loving  spirit 
to  the  people  of  his  beloved  Poland.  In  a land  that  has  been  in- 
vaded and  burned  and  pillaged  by  many  armies  of  many  countries  over 
many  centuries,  it  makes  you  wonder  how  any  shred  of  nationalism 
could  remain.  But  it  is  there,  and  this  tradition  continues  to 
speak  the  voices  of  the  true  Poland  every  hour  --  and  significantly, 
from  a church. 

Eric  Kelly  tells,  in  his  Trumpeter  of  Krakow,  why  we  never  hear  the 
hymn  completed. 

In  1241  the  hymn  was  already  tradition,  and  the  Tartars  were  coming. 
Those  who  could  had  fled,  but  our  trumpeter  stood  fast  to  his  sentry 
post,  bound  by  an  oath.  When  the  hour  came  for  the  Heynal,  or 
Hymn  to  the  Holy  Mother,  he  blew,  loud  and  clear  and  unafraid.  His 
figure  cut  a fine  target  for  the  Tartar  bowmen  on  the  ground  below. 
Four  notes  from  the  end  of  the  Heynal,  an  arrow  pierced  his  body  and 
he  was  soon  surrounded  by  smoke  and  flame. 

The  oath  this  sentry-trumpeter  took?  "I  swear  on  my  honor  as  a Pole, 
as  a servant  of  the  King  of  the  Polish  people,  that  I will  faithfully 
and  unto  the  death,  if  there  be  need,  sound  upon  the  trumpet  the 
Heynal  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  each  hour  in  the  tower  of  the  church 
which  bears  Her  Name." 

Recently  we  were  speaking  to  a young  American  soldier  who  had  been 
bom  in  southern  Poland.  Yes,  he  knew  Krakow.  Yes,  he  had  heard 
the  Heynal  from  the  church.  Was  it  a recording  now,  in  this  day  of 
modem  electronics?  No,  you  could  see  the  trumpeter  up  there. 

Cajetan  Soltyk,  Bishop  of  Krakow  between  1759-82,  faced  left  on  a 
gold  ducat  of  Krakau,  as  listed  by  Friedberg  in  his  Gold  Coins  of 
World.  On  the  obverse  we  read,  "CAI.S0.IPX  EPI:  CRAC:  DVX  SEVERIAE", 
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"MONETA  AUREA  DUCATUS  SEVERIAE  A.  1762.”. 


and  on  the  reverse. 

During  the  revolutionary  year  of  1835;  four  coins  were  struck  for 
Krakow,  bearing  the  name  of  the  city. 


Three  of  these  are  listed  in  Raymond's 
Coins  of  the  World,  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury and  include  the  silver  1 Zlot 
and  copper  5 and  10  Grozy.  (Ed. 
note:  Also  listed  in  Craig's  Coins 

of  the  World,  175O-I850) . Reference 
to  a 3 Groszy  was  furnished  by  Jac- 
ques Schulman,  as  listed  in  a book 
by  Hutten  Czapski,  Catalog  de  la 
Collection  des  Medailles  et  Monnaies. 


This 

fels 


three-groszy  coin  was  also 
1964  sales  catalog,  listed 


in  the  Hans  Schulmann  Brank-Lichten- 
under  Crakow,  and  described  as 
Since  they  were  only  issued  for  one  year,  this  is  a limited 
striking  of  this  coin  and  they  are  not  found  to  be  easily  acquired. 


"rare" 


Krakow  is  the  fourth  largest  city  of  Poland  (1965)  and  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula  River,  which  is  navigable  from  there  to 
the  sea.  On  a rocky  prominence  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city 
called  the  Wawel  stands  the  Stanislaw  Cathedral.  Here  were  crowned 
kings  of  Poland  and  here  they  are  buried.  The  remains  of  John  III 
Sabieski,  Tadeusz  Kosciuszke,  and  Joseph  Pilsudski  are  buried  here. 
In  1079  King  Boleslaw  slew  St.  Stanislaw,  then  Bishop  of  Krakow, 
and  the  patron  saint  of  the  Poles  today.  He  is  also  buried  in  this 
cathedral  which  bears  his  name. 


A mythical  Polish  Prince  Krak  is  supposed  to  have  established  the 
town  in  700  AD,  and  gave  it  its  name. 

The  Jagellonian  University  is  the  second  oldest  in  Europe,  second 
only  to  Prague.  It  was  founded  in  1364  by  Casimir  the  Great,  and 
completed  by  Wladislaw  Jagielle  in  1400,  who  gave  it  its  name.  A 
famous  son  of  the  university  was  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  1475-15^3;  who 
studied  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  humanities  at  the  university. 

He  later  decided  the  earth  moved  around  the  sun  (before,  the  earth 
had  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  center  of  the  universe).  Like 
Krakow,  Copernicus  has  oft  been  honored  by  and  through  numismatics. 


The  university's  founder,  Casimir,  or  Kazimierz,  is  shown  on  the 
1964  10  Zloty  coin  of  Poland  honoring  the  founder  600  years  after 
the  university  was  founded. 

A Roman  Catholic  king,  honored  by  a Communist  country? 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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CHINESE  CHARACTERS: 
STROKE  COUNTING 

by  Francis  J.  Gemer,  Ph.D. 

Stroke  counting  of  Chinese  characters  (or  Japanese  'Kanji')  is 
neither  so  simple  as  not  to  require  additional  knowledge  nor  is  it 
especially  difficult.  Once  mastered,  it  becomes  relatively  easy 
to  utilize  those  Chinese-English  dictionaries  which  are  in  the 
stroke-count  format.  Stroke  counting  need  not  be  a hit  and  miss 
proposition;  and  it  will  become  less  troublesome  to  locate  the 
appropriate  character  with  a small  amount  of  practice. 

A stroke  may  be  defined  as  each  mark  deliberately  placed  by  the 
writer,  on  the  writing  surface,  and  requires  the  removal  of  his 
brush  (or  writing  instrument)  from  the  surface  prior  to  making  the 

next  mark  or  stroke.  Thus,  *—  is  one  stroke;  -r  is  two;  is 

three,  etc.  (I5*  represents  11  individual  strokes). 

The  count  is  fairly  easy  when  one  is  faced  with  clear  and  formal 
characters.  It  is  not  the  case  if  presented  with  stylized  or 
seal  ( "grass")  styles.  The  latter  are  common  on  ancient  cash  pieces 
of  China  and  require  some  familiarization  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Chinese  calligraphy. 

A count  should  always  begin  at  the  top,  left  segment  of  a character, 
proceed  to  the  right  and  from  top  to  bottom.  This  direction  ap- 
proximates the  same  manner  by  which  the  writer's  brush  created  the 

character.  For  example,  |^|  is  composed  of  six  strokes: 

,l  n*  \lr  ^ 

(Count):  123456 

(The  arrows  indicate  direction  of  brush  stroke.) 

Note  that  in  cases  where  a sqaure  or  rectangle  is  present,  the  top 
and  right  segments  compose  a single  stroke/count.  This  is  also  true 

in  certain  instances  where  an  angle  is  present,  e.g.  is  an 

eight -stroke  character  ( ^ is  one  stroke),  and  is  a seven- 

stroke  character  ( J and  — r are  one  stroke  each) . In  other  cases, 
what  appears  to  be  one  stroke  by  these  guidelines  is  in  reality  tvo 
strokes.  Confusing?  Not  really;  not  if  you  remember  particular 
rules. 

Particularly  when  angular  strokes  are  encountered  is  familiarization 
with  the  method  of  creating  characters  desirable.  Frequently,  if 

the  stroke  involves  acute  angles,  as  in  J ( f'J  ) or  — **  ( iir  )> 

it  is  the  result  of  finishing  the  stroke  (removing  the  brush  from 
the  writing  surface).  In  such  instances  as  ^ we  have  a different 

matter;  the  element  is  obviously  two  strokes:  and  \ . The 

latter  part  of  the  element  does  not  follow  through  or  flow  with  the 
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horizontal  stroke,  it  requires  the  removal  of  the  brush  from  the 
surface  before  being  added  to  the  horizontal  stroke. 


Occasionally  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  one  stroke  ends  and 

another  begins,  such  as  with  — , / v , or  |5  . However,  in  these 

cases  we  find  a different  problem,  one  of  printing  or  duplicating. 


The  proper  complete  forms  for  these  segments  of  a character  are: 

^ , and  I?"*-"0  ; the  count  for  the  first  two  is 

two,  and  for  the  last  the  count  is  three  note  the  gaps.  In  a 

formal  block  style  of  presentation  (not  produced  by  hand  but  by 
printing)  these  gaps  usually  do  not  appear  and  they  do  look  like 
single  strokes.  Downward  vertical  strokes  to  the  left  of  horizontal 
strokes  are  not  a part  of  the  horizontal  stroke.  If  a vertical 
downward  stroke  appears  on  the  right  side  of  a horizontal  stroke, 


such  as  in  ' — v , the  count  is  one,  the  same  as  for  a square  or 
rectangle. 


Four  additional  rules  for  writing  characters  include  the  following: 

A.  When  two  or  more  strokes  cross,  horizontal  strokes  usually 
precede  perpendicular  ones  in  their  formation.  Thus,  the  nine 

stroke  character  ■S¥  is  formed  by  the  following  steps:  y (? 

strokes),  * ' (2  strokes),  .5E*  (3  strokes),  and  finally  J (l  stroke). 

B.  Sometimes  vertical  strokes  will  precede  horizontal  strokes, 
this  occurs  if  the  horizontal  strokes  include  ones  that  are  at  the 

terminal  ends  of  the  vertical,  as  in  4~  ( , l , and  ) . 

Remember,  the  beginning  direction  for  the  formulation  of  a character 
is  from  the  top. 


C.  Center  strokes  which  are  the  primary  part  of  the  character, 

are  made  first  and  then  the  left  and  right  elements  are  added:  e.g. 

<l"  ( J , ' , s ) and  y£c(  J , 7 , <_  ). 

D.  When  two  diagonal  strokes  cross  (or  one  originates  at  the 
other),  the  right-to-left  diagonal  stroke  precedes  the  left-to-right 

stroke:  e.g.  A ( — * J » o.  and 

J » V.  ) • 

As  in  all  formes  of  writing,  there  are  short-cuts  in  the  formation 
of  a symbol.  What  definitely  appears  to  be  a seven-stroke  character 
may,  in  its  full  form,  be  and  eight-  or  nine-stroke  character.  It 
is  also  possible  for  a count  error  to  occur  in  the  opposite  direction 
a seven-stroke  symbol  may  be  a six-stroke  character.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  latter  being  a result  of  making  an  inadvertent  gap 
by  lifting  the  brush  and  replacing  it  on  the  writing  surface;  how- 
ever, this  occurs  less  frequently  than  does  the  former  and  is  really 
rare. 


Despite  these  faults,  it  does  not  require  much  effort  to  become 
familiar  with  the  correct  (full)  form  of  a character,  or  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Chinese  calligraphy  does  have  basic  forms  and  rules 
in  its  composition,  these  become  very  evident  with  practice.  The 
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faults  are  only  a minor  inconvenience  for  the  beginner. 
An  exercise  in  stroke  counting: 


Character 

Romanized 

Strokes 

Hua 

4 

Ting 

8 

3: 

Chung 

9 

Ching 

15 

An  excellent  reference,  for  both  the  beginner  with  a serious  bent 
and  the  more  proficient  expert,  is  Dr.  L.  Wieger's  Chinese  Char- 
acters (2nd  ed.  1927,  reprinted  1965 : Dover  Publications,  Inc. ) . 

This  volume  provides  an  historical  review  of  the  development  of 
Chinese  calligraphy,  enabling  the  user  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  earlier  forms  which  appear  on  the  ancient  and  medieval  Chinese 
"cash"  pieces.  Thus,  in  one  source,  an  individual  is  able  to  en- 
vision the  historical  change  which  occurred  in  a character,  become 
acquainted  with  seal  or  "grass"  styles,  and  enhance  his  ability  to 
locate  in  a reference  book  even  those  characters  not  strictly 
designed  to  fit  the  criteria  for  counting. 


THE  TRUMPETER  OF  KRAKOW  (Continued  from  page  10 3 ) 

And,  like  a king,  so  has  numismatics  honored  Krakow  and  its 
trumpeter  who  played  this  hymn  unto  death. 


EDITOR'S  CORNER 


In  the  considerable  number  of  donations  received  by  NI  the  first 
part  of  this  year,  many  of  you  specified  your  donation  be  applied 
towards  the  NI  Bulletin  Fund.  Now  what  we  need  is  some  donations 
of  articles.  We  are  down  to  about  a 60  day  (or  less)  supply  of 
material  and  will  have  to  resort  to  more  reprints  unless  some  new 
original  articles  are  received  shortly.  Send  in  an  article,  short 
or  long  for  consideration.  The  emergency  money  editor  has  suffici- 
ent material  to  last  for  6 months  or  more  but  material  on  other 
subjects  is  urgently  needed. 
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Religious  history  related. 

NOTGELD  OF  MUNSTER 
IN  WESTPHALIA 

by  Amalie  E.  Michel 

One  of  my  favorite  cities  in  Germany  is  the  historic  city  of  Munster 
in  Westphalia  with  its  religious  background  and  many  churches. 

Having  been  bom  in  Munster  and  having  worked  there  during  the 
frantic  years  of  the  Great  Inflation,  I have  not  forgotten  how 
little  our  money  would  buy  when  we  were  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Finally,  as  the  inflation  reached  its  crest,  we  were  paid 
as  the  money  came  in  to  the  employer.  I remember  my  mother  coming 
during  the  day  to  the  office  where  I worked  as  a typist,  hoping  we 
girls  had  gotten  some  pay  so  she  could  purchase  food  for  the  day 
during  the  day.  I got  home  from  work  after  the  stores  were  closed 
and  the  next  day  the  money  earned  the  day  before  would  buy  less. 

At  the  time,  in  1923,  my  father's  weekly  pay  would  buy  a loaf  of 
bread.  The  grocer  would  issue  slips  of  paper  showing  the  change  due 
each  customer.  The  next  day  these  were  worthless  pieces  of  paper. 

But  through  it  all  and  since,  I have  not  forgotten  the  churches  of 
Munster  and  the  religious  history  associated  with  the  city.  Be- 
cause of  the  churches  and  our  faith,  we  survived  the  inflation  and 
the  notgeld  era  of  Germany. 

Money  lost  its  value  so  quickly  that  many  cities  and  towns,  as  well 
as  private  firms,  issued  their  own  money.  Many  of  the  emergency 
money  sets  told  stories,  in  both  pictures  and  words. 

One  of  my  favorite  notgeld  sets  describes  the  one  and  a half  year 
reign  of  terror  in  Munster  by  the  religious  sect  of  the  "Wiedertaufer". 

A short  story  of  the  "Wiedertaufer",  meaning  Anabaptist,  is  told  on 
a set  of  five  2 Mark  notes  issued  in  1921  by  the  city  of  Munster. 

The  legends  accompanying  the  pictures  are  written  in  a low  German 
dialect,  which  I have  translated  here,  and  along  with  the  described 
pictures,  follows  thusly: 

Note  I:  A picture  of  Jan  Bockelson  (obv.);  legend:  Jan  Bockelson, 

tailor  born  in  Leyden,  became  the  Wiedertaufer  king  in  Munster,  153^- 

1536. 

Picture  of  Bernard  Rottmann  and  two  citizens  (rev.);  legend:  The 

preacher  Rottmann  defends  the  idea  of  baptism  for  adults,  J-8  August 
1533*  (Note:  Wiedertaufer,  or  Anabaptist,  was  concerned  with  the 

idea  of  renewal,  being  baptised  again,  as  an  adult.  They  were 
against  the  baptism  of  children,  and  preached  that  citizens  were 
full  of  sin  unless  re-baptised. ) 

Note  II:  Picture  of  Bemt  Knipperdellinck  (obv.);  legend:  Bemt 
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Knipperdellinck  was  made  the  executioner  by  Jan  van  Leyden. 

Picture  of  two  men  running  through  the  street  (rev.);  legend:  The 

religious  fanatics  ran  through  the  streets  shouting  to  repent. 

February  153^*  (Note:  Those  who  opposed  the  Wiedertaufer  were  often 

executed. ) 

Note  III:  Picture  of  Bemtken  Krechting  (obv. );  legend:  Bemtken 

Krechting,  pastor  of  Gildehus,  was  one  of  the  Wiedertaufer  chiefs. 

Picture  of  a street  scene  depicting  a woman  being  shot  (rev.); 
legend:  Anyone  who  stood  up  against  polygamy  was  executed.  Anno  153^-* 

Note  IV:  Picture  of  a globe  pierced  by  two  crossed  swords  with  a 

crown  and  cross  between  (obv.);  legend:  One  king  upright  over  all, 

one  God,  one  belief,  one  baptism. 

Picture  of  Jan  van  Leyden  with  crown  and  scepter,  sitting  on  his 
throne,  cheered  by  a crowd  (rev.);  legend:  What  all  can  be  made 

from  a tailor,  can  be  seen  in  Jan  as  king. 

Note  V:  Picture  of  cages,  with  the  bodies  of  the  three  "Wieder- 
taufer", hanging  on  the  church  tower  (Obv. );  legend:  Jan,  Knipper- 

dellinck and  Krechting  were  made  prisoners,  tortured  to  death,  and 
their  bodies  put  into  cages  to  hang  upon  the  Lamberti  Tower. 

Picture  of  the  "Wiedertaufer"  being  tortured  (rev.);  legend:  All 

the  torture  that  Jan  van  Leyden  practiced  on  his  victims,  was  used 
on  them. 

On  another  set  of  five  50  Pfennig  notgeld  notes  of  the  city  of 
Munster  are  shown  some  of  the  buildings  dating  from  medieval  times, 
like  the  Gothic  church  of  Lamberti,  built  in  the  l4th  century;  the 
three  cages  of  the  "Wiedertaufer"  still  hanging  up  on  the  tower. 

Another  of  these  notes  picture  the  Cathedral  from  the  13th  century 
in  mixed  Romanesque  and  Gothic  architecture. 

The  Gothic  townhall,  in  which,  in  l648  after  the  30  Years  War,  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed,  is  pictured  on  another  of  these  notes. 

Another  note  pictures  the  monument  of  the  "Kiepenkerl",  made  by 
August  Schmiemann  in  1896  to  memorialize  the  farmers  who  brought 
their  produce  to  the  market  in  Munster  carrying  the  large  baskets 
(Kiepe)  on  their  backs.  The  ornamental  gate  to  the  Schmisinger 
estate  is  pictured  on  another  note,  and  the  skyline  of  Munster  with 
its  many  church  steeples  is  shown  on  all  five  notes. 

The  name  Munster  comes  from  the  Latin  word  "Monasterium",  a very 
fitting  name  for  this  city  of  churches. 

Through  the  bombing  of  World  War  II  Munster  suffered  almost  total 
destruction.  Some  of  the  buildings,  like  the  above  mentioned  Lam- 
berti church,  the  Cathedral  and  the  Townhall  were  reconstructed.  In 
many  cases  only  the  facades  were  rebuilt  in  the  original  architectur- 
al styles.  After  many  years  of  planning  and  rebuilding,  Munster 
is  again  a prosperous  city  of  cultural,  historical,  religious  and 
architectural  importance. 
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MEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS  (Continued  from  page  86): 


EGYPT 

Y1J9  5 Ghirsh  1972,  Cupro-Nickel  (25mm),  25th  Anniv.  of  UNICEF 
Yl40  10  Ghirsh  1972,  Cupro-Nickel  (27mm),  International  Cairo 
Market 

Yl4l  5 Milliemes  1973;  Brass  (l8nmi) 

Yl42  10  Milliemes  1973;  Brass  (21mm) 

Yl43  5 Ghirsh  1973;  Cupro-Nickel  (25mm),  International  Cairo 
Market 

Yl44  5 Milliemes  1973;  Aluminum  (21mm),  F.A.O.  Coinage  (also  for 
completion  of  Aswan  High  Dam  January  1971) 

Yl45  1 Pound  1973;  .720  Silver  (40mm),  F.A.O.  Coinage  (also  for 
completion  of  Aswan  High  Dam  January  1971) 

Yl46  5 Ghirsh  1973;  Cupro-Nickel  (25mm),  75th  Anniv.  National 
Bank  of  Egypt 

Yl47  25  Ghirsh  1973;  Silver  (26mm),  75th  Anniv.  National  Bank  of 
Egypt 

Yl48  1 Pound  1973;  Gold  (24mm),  75th  Anniv.  National  Bank  of  Egypt 
Yl49  5 Pounds  1973;  Gold  (52mm),  75th  Anniv.  Nat'l  Bank  of  Egypt 

THE  GAMBIA 

Yl4  1 Butut  1974,  Bronze,  F.A.O.  Coinage 

Y15  10  Dalasi  1975;  Silver  (38.6mm),  UNC  -500  Fine,  Proof  .925 

Fine,  10th  Anniversary  of  Independence 

GERMANY-FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  (West) 

Y139  5 DM  1975;  Cupro-Nickel  (29mm),  Regular  Issue 

INDONESIA 

Y21  10  Rupiah  1974,  Brass-Clad  Steel  (22mm),  F-A-0.  Coinage 

ISLE  OF  MAN 

Y13  1 Crown  1974,  *925  Silver  (38.6mm),  Centennial  Birth  of 

Churchill 

JAPAN 

Y85  100  Yen  1975;  Cupro-Nickel  (22.6mm),  Expo  '75 

MOROCCO 

Y58  1 Centime  1974,  Aluminum  (17mm) 

(it  is  necessary  to  reassign  numbers  to  the  following  pieces:) 

Y59  5 Centimes  1974,  Brass  (F.A.O.) 

Y60  10  Centimes  1974,  Brass  (F.A.O.) 

Y6l  20  Centimes  1974,  Brass 

Y62  50  Centimes  1974,  Nickel 

Y63  1 Dirham  1974,  Nickel 

NEW  CALEDONIA 

YA5a  1 Franc  1972,  Aluminum,  I.E.O.M.  added. 

POLAND 

Y72  10  Zlotych  1975;  Cupro-Nickel,  Boleslaw  Prus  Commemorative 

Y73  100  Zlotych  1974,  .625  Silver  (32mm),  Marie  Curie  Commem. 

SEYCHELLES 

Y20  10  Rupees  1974,  Cupro-Nickel  (58.61mm) 

Y20a  10  Rupees  1974,  .925  Silver 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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Some  Unexpected 
Coins  of  Nepal 

by  N.  G.  Rhodes 

It  is  not  widely  realized  that  Nepal  struck  copper  coins  with  in- 
scriptions in  Arabic.  In  this  article  I shall  describe  a few  of 
these,  in  order  to  put  them  on  the  map,  but  a great  deal  of  work 
remains  to  be  done  before  any  clear  picture  of  the  copper  coinage 
in  the  l8th  and  19th  century  Nepal  can  be  formed. 

All  the  Nepalese  coins  with  Arabic  inscriptions  which  can  be  read 
have  the  name  of  either  Rana  Bahadur  (1777-99)  or  Girvan  Yuddha 
(l799-l8l6).  During  the  reigns  of  these  two  kings,  Nepal  was  ex- 
panding territorially.  Prithvi  Narayan,  the  grandfather  of  Rana 
Bahadur,  had  been  ruler  of  Gorkha,  a small  town  about  50  miles  to 
the  west  of  Kathmandu,  and  in  1768  had  conquered  the  valley  of 
Kathmandu,  the  centre  of  Nepal.  From  then  on,  the  Gorkha  rulers 
gradually  extended  their  territory  to  both  east  and  west.  By  the 
early  19th  century,  at  their  greatest  extent,  they  controlled  all 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  between  Sikkim  in  the  East, 
to  the  river  Sutlej  in  the  West. 

The  British,  who  controlled  the  land  to  the  south  of  the  hills, 
viewed  the  Nepalese  expansion  with  some  trepidation,  and  in  l8l4 
an  excuse  was  found  to  declare  war.  After  initial  setback,  the 
British  managed  to  defeat  the  Nepalese  in  a number  of  engagements 
and  at  the  end  of  1815  a Treaty  was  signed.  This  Treaty  fixed  the 
borders  at  their  present  position,  and  Nepal  gave  up  large  tracts 
of  land,  especially  in  the  West. 

The  coins  described  below  can  be  divided  into  five  groups,  three 
of  which  can  be  ascribed  to  specific  mints.  All  these  happen  to 
lie  in  the  area  given  up  by  Nepal  in  1815,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  other  two  types  were  struck  within  the  borders 
of  present-day  Nepal. 

1.  AIMORA 


Princep,  in  "Useful  Tables"  (published  18^4)  illistrates  the  symbol 
of  two  feet,  and  ascribes  copper  coins  with  this  mark  to  Almora. 
Valentine,  in  "Copper  Coins  of  India,  Part  I"  p.  96/7;  illustrates 
two  varieties  of  this  coin,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  date  them,  and 
so  far  as  I am  aware  these  coins  have  not  been  published  elsewhere. 
I illustrate  below  six  varieties  of  the  Almora  coins,  which  give 
some  idea  of  the  range  of  design  to  be  fbund. 

Of  the  coin  illustrated,  No.  1 is  of  particular  interest,  as  it  has 
a legible  inscription  on  the  reverse;  although  I have  been  unable 
to  make  any  sense  of  the  obverse  inscription: 



Girvan  Yddha  Vikram 
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This  coin,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  must, 
therefore,  have  been  struck  during  the  period  the  Nepalese  occupied 
Almora,  which  was  from  1790  until  1815.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  other,  illegible,  coins  were  struck  after  the  Nepalese 
had  left  Almora,  but  this  cannot,  as  yet,  be  proved  either  way. 

Confirmation  of  the  existence  of  a Nepalese  mint  in  Almora  is 
given  by  M.  C.  Regmi  in  "A  Study  in  Nepali  Economic  History"  (New 
Delhi  1971)  where  a footnote  on  p.l6l  refers  to  an  order  dated 
May  l8ll  "Regarding  minting  of  copper  coins  in  Almora".  According 
to  Mr.  Regmi  this  order  also  refers  to  silver  coins,  but  no  silver 
coins  from  Almora  have  yet  been  identified. 

2.  SRINAGAR  IN  GARHWAL 


In  April  1973  I published,  in  an  Information  Sheet  of  the  Oriental 
Numismatic  Society,  an  article  on  the  silver  and  copper  coins  of 
this  mint.  Coins  were  struck  here  both  before  and  during  the 
Nepalese  occupation,  which  lasted  from  1803  until  1815.  Since 
writing  that  article  I have  seen  two  copper  coins  of  the  Nepalese 
king  Girvan  Yuddha  which  deserve  publication. 


Ill 


Both  types  have  the  same  inscriptions: 


obv. : g>w 

Sri  Maharajah  Girvan  Yuddha  Vikram  Shah. 

Rev.: 

Zarb  Shahr  Sringagar,  samvat  1872. 

No.  7 is  particularly  interesting,  in  that  it  is  the  only  Nepalese 
copper  coin  I have  seen  of  this  mint  which  has  a visible  date. 

The  date  is  " lAVr  vcM**" ",  Samvat  1872  = 1815  A.D.,  the  last  year 
of  the  Nepalese  occupation.  It  is  interesting  that  this  is  later 
than  any  of  the,  much  commoner,  silver  coins  of  this  mint. 

No.  8 is  a similar  coin,  but  with  no  date  visible  and  with  the 
obverse  inscription  differently  placed.  This  piece  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  K.  W.  Wiggins. 


3-  SIRMUR,  NAHAN  MINT 

Sirmur  was  occupied  by  the  Nepalese  in  1809*  and  three  years  later 
a handsome  copper  coin  was  struck  there.  This  is  by  far  the 
finest  of  the  Nepalese  provincial  coins,  and  as  far  as  I know  was 
the  first  coin  to  be  struck  in  the  mint.  This  type  of  coin  was 
published  by  C.  J.  Rodgers  in  "Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal"  for  1897  and  subsequently  by  Valentine  in  "Copper  Coins 
of  India,  Part  II"  p.26o/l,  but  as  neither  of  these  authors  managed 
to  read  the  full  inscription,  I give  my  own  attempt  at  a full 
reading  here: 


a U •">>>  If* 

Sri  Maharajah  Girvan  Yuddha  Vikram  Bahadur  Shah. 


Rev.  : re; 

Zarb  Nahan  1227  Samvat  69* 

The  Samvat  date  is  short  for  1869^  corresponding  to  l8l2  A.D.  and 
1227  A.H.  Two  denominations  of  this  coin  exist,  a full  paisa 
weighing  about  YJ-l/2  grams,  and  a l/2  paisa  weighing  about  8-3/4 
grams . 

4.  UNATTRIBUTED  COINS  IN  THE  NAME  OF  RANA  BAHADUR 
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The  inscription  on  this  coin  has  not  been  fully  read,  but  I can 
make  out  the  following: 


Obv.  : 


a ^ ly- 

Maharajah  Rana  Bahadur  Shah 


Rev.  : 


MIT 


Zarb  ? 


Samvat  18M*-. 


Coins  of  this  type  are  known  with  two  dates  1843  and  l844  Samvat, 
corresponding  to  1786/7  A.D.,  and  come  in  two  denominations  - a 
full  paisa  weighing  about  10-1/2  grams,  and  a l/2  paisa  weighing 
about  5-l/4  grams. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  the  name 
of  the  mint,  but  as  by  this  time  Nepal  had  not  extended  far  beyond 
its  present  boundaries,  I presume  it  was  struck  within  the  bound- 
aries of  present-day  Nepal.  These  coins  are  fairly  common  in 
Kathmandu  and  the  surrounding  area,  and  in  1964  I received  one 
in  change  (for  10  paisa)  at  Amlekganj  on  the  road  from  Kathmandu 
to  the  Indian  border J 


Princep,  in  "Useful  Tables"  p.52  mentions  the  "Nipal  pysa,  Behadur 
sahy,  coined  and  current  in  Nepal",  weighing  l64  grains  (10.6  gms) 
and  valued  at  80  to  the  rupee,  and  must  be  referring  to  this  type 
of  coin.  The  only  author  to  illustrate  it  up  to  now  is  P.  Landon, 
in  "Nepal"  (London  1928)  Vol.  2,  p.289,  but  as  this  is  not  a numis- 
matic work,  this  coin  has  remained  largely  unidentified  in  the 
trays  of  collectors.  Mr.  Landon  was  not  able  to  read  any  further 
than  the  king's  name. 


5.  UNATTRIBUTED  COINS  IN  THE  NAME  OF  GIRVAN  YUDDHA 


Among  the  coins  easily  available  in  Kathmandu  are  small  copper 
coins,  almost  always  extremely  badly  struck,  but  bearing  traces 
of  an  Arabic  inscription.  Most  collectors  pass  these  by  as  junk, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  Nepalese,  and  at  least  part 
of  the  inscription  can  be  read: 
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Obv.  : 


• (• 

. ...(Gir)van  Yu(ddha) 


Shah. 


Rev.;  """ 

l86l  (samvat) 

The  date  corresponds  to  l8o4  A.D.  The  coins  usually  weigh  about, 
or  slightly  more  than,  1 gramme,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  copper  "dam"  struck  in  the  reign  of  Surendra. 

As  far  as  I know  these  coins  have  only  been  published  before  in 
"Archaeological  Excavations  in  Kathmandu  1966"  by  S.  B.  Deo.  The 
two  corroded  specimens  illustrated  were  found  in  excavations  at 
Hadigaon  in  the  Kathmandu  Valley,  and  Mr.  Deo  only  identified  them 
as  "Muslim  Coins".  He  made  no  specific  attempt  to  date  then*  al- 
though they  were  found  in  a layer  which  he  dated  to  the  Malla 

Period  - i.e.  pre-1768. 

Larger  coins  are  also  occasionally  found  with  Arabic  legends 
which  may  have  traces  of  the  name  of  Girvan  Yuddha,  but  these  are 
rarer,  and  I have  not  seen  a specimen  which  is  clear  enough  to  be 
certain. 


NEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS  (Continued  from  page  109) : 


SINGAPORE 

Y12  100  Dollars  1975; 
Y13  250  Dollars  1975, 
Yl4  500  Dollars  1975; 


.900  Gold  (19mm),  10th  Anniv.  of  Republic 
.900  Gold  (27mm),  10th  Anniv.  of  Republic 
.900  Gold  (32mm),  10th  Anniv.  of  Republic 


TURKS  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS 

Y2  20  Crowns  1974,  .925  Silver  (45mm),  Centennial  Birth  of 
Churchill 

Y3  50  Crowns  1974,  .500  Gold  (25mm),  Cent.  Birth  of  Churchill 
Y4  100  Crowns  1974,  .500  Gold  (33mm),  Cent.  Birth  of  Churchill 


VATICAN 

Y124 

Y125 

Y126 

Y127 

Y128 

Y129 

Y130 

Y131 


CITY 

1 Lira  1975;  Aluminum  ( 17* 2mm) 

2 Lire  1975;  Aluminum  (18.3mm) 

5 Lire  1975;  Aluminum  (20.2mm) 

10  Lire  1975;  Aluminum  (23.3mm) 

20  Lire  1975,  Aluminum-Bronze  (21.3mm) 
50  Lire  1975;  Stainless  Steel  (24.8mm) 
100  Lire  1975;  Stainless  Steel  (27* 8mm) 
500  Lire  1975;  Silver  (29* 5mm) 

(Note:  Y124-131  — Holy  Year  Coinage) 


WESTERN  SAMOA 

Y13  1 Sene  1974,  Cupro-Nickel 

Yl4  2 Sene  1974,  Cupro-Nickel 
Y15  5 Sene  1974,  Cupro-Nickel 

Yl6  10  Sene  1974,  Cupro-Nickel 

Y17  20  Sene  1974,  Cupro-Nickel 

Yl8  50  Sene  1974,  Cupro-Nickel 

Y19  1 Tala  197^;  Cupro-Nickel 
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GERMANY  BUNDES  REPUBLIC.  1 Pfennig  1949  uniface  struck  in  gold 


APRIL  1975 


April  is  a real  important  numismatic  month  for  Dallas.  We  have 
not  only  an  outstanding  program  at  the  NI  Educational  Forum 
but  the  TNA  annual  convention.  Please  plan  to  attend  both. 

The  April  Dallas  NI  Educational  Forum  will  be  held  at  7:30  P.M., 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1975,  at  the  Republic  Savings  and  Loan 
Building  (Community  Room,  on  the  east  side  of  the  building), 

6300  East  Mockingbird  Lane,  Dallas,  Texas. 

PROGRAM : Ships  and  Boats  on  Modern 

World  Coins 

SPEAKER : Lt . Cmdr.  C.C.  Andrews 

The  Texas  Numismatic  Association  1975  Convention  will  be  held 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas  on  April  11,  12  and  13, 
1975. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  plans  to  go  to  the  ANA  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  1975  convention  will  be  held  August  19-23. 

NI  will  have  a meeting  at  the  convention  at  2:00  P.M.,  Friday, 
August  21,  1975,  and  anyone  willing  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram or  help  in  the  preparations  in  any  way  is  asked  to  drop 
a line  to  Ross  Schraeder,  Box  30013,  Dallas,  Texas  75230. 

We  have  a lot  of  fun  at  these  NI-ANA  meetings.  Don't  miss  it. 
More  information  next  issue. 


MEMBER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


COUNTERFEITS:  The  NUMEXMATIST  is 

buying  all  types /denominati ons  of 
Mexican  counterfeits,  reproductions, 
copies,  and  altered  dates.  Also 
buying/trading  XF  or  better  Latin 
crowns,  scarce  minors,  and  reference 
material.  Robert  R.  Rezny,  11411 
East  14  Mile,  Sterling  Heights,  MI 
48077.  1-313-979-3777  evenings. 


WANTED  - 1950-1975,  Patterns, 

Essai,  Proba,  Pieforts,  Die-Trials, 
Matte-Proofs,  James  Warmus , Box 
1035,  Burbank,  CA  91507. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  and  Roman  coins  for 
sale.  Free  illustrated  listing 
of  over  1,000  reasonable  priced 
coins.  Francis  J.  Rath,  P.O.  Box 
84,  Youngstown,  New  York  14174 


MINT  ERRORS  of  the  world  wanted.  Bulk 
lots  and  collections  prefered.  Will 
consider  single  items,  if  of  esthetic 
quality.  Write,  ED  COYNE,  Box  18563, 
Boston,  Mass.  02118. 


BUYING  Swiss  Minors  to  crowns 
Wurm,  D-775  Konstanz,  Postfach  6488, 
West  Germany. 


WANT  LISTS  SERVICED  AND  FIXED  PRICE 
LIST . Let  us  know  what  coins  you 
need  or  send  SASE  for  our  Fixed 
Prjce  List  of  world  coins. 
North-East  Coin  Co.,  Hillsboro, 

NH  03244. 


EXCELLENT  DISCOUNT,  on  my  free  minors 
list.  In  December,  all  unsold  items, 
at:  501  DISCOUNT!!  Please,  mention 
this  ad.  Salvatore  Di  Gloria,  12412 
Cooley  Ave.,  Cleveland,  OH  44111. 


TO  TRADE  OR  SELL  Spain  5 Pesetas  8 
different  dates  1870  1898.  Send 
SASE  for  list.  Val  De  Carlo,  Box 
127,  Patchogue,  NY  11772. 


OUR  CANADIAN  COIN  CATALOG  averages 
15  to  20  pages  per  issue.  Copy 
5 0 . One  FREE  catalog  upon  re- 
quest to  members  giving  NI  member- 
ship number.  ANA,  CNA , NI,  ONS, 
ABNS , SIN.  Colonel  Coin  Co., 

Box  627,  Richmond,  KY  40475. 


BUYING  BULK  especially  crowns  anu 
choice  Japanese.  Fred  Thomas, 
box  4,  Tokyo,  Japan  190-11. 


WANTED  SCARCE  & RARE 
BANKNOTES  OF  THE  WORLD 

Kindly  State  What  You  Have  For  Sale 


SELLING 


BANKNOTES  OF  THE  WORLD 

PLEASE  SEND  FOR  FREE  EXTENSIVE  LISTING 


m 

BILL  KISZELY 

WORLD  BANKNOTE! 

Box  62  Grand  Ledge,  Michigan  48837  USA 

TRANQUEBAR 


A GUIDE  TO  THE  COINS  OF 
DANISH  INDIA 

circa  1620  to  1845 
John  C.  F.  Gray 


Tranquebar  is  a little-known  field  of  numismatics  now  rapidly  drawing  attention  to 
itself.  The  first  book  on  the  Danish  coinage  in  India  ever  to  be  published  in  a 
major  language,  this  guide  includes  many  early  lead  types  which  have  only  recently 
come  to  light  for  the  first  time,  while  the  description  of  other  rarities  has  been 
revised  from  the  reading  of  later  specimens. 

The  history  of  the  Danish  East  India  Company  and  its  successor,  the  Danish  Asiatic 
Company  is  presented  from  a number  of  sources  which  supplement  the  traditional  Danish 
viewpoint.  The  involuntary  support  accorded  to  the  DAC  by  its  giant  competitor,  the 
(English)  East  India  Company,  through  the  corrupt  practices  of  its  officials,  is  a 
curious  feature.  A bibliography  is  appended. 

With  its  age-long  history  of  devastating  floods  Tranquebar's  coins  are  still  being 
uncovered  on  the  beach  by  heavy  storms.  How  the  local  fishermen  comb  the  sands  to 
supplement  their  income,  though  only  some  five  per  cent  of  their  finds  are  in 
collectible  condition,  makes  fascinating  reading. 

This  96-page  hardbound  book  is  well  illustrated  with  165  line  drawings,  106  coin 
plates,  and  recent  photographs  of  the  local  scene.  A valuation  guide  listing  current 
prices  in  four  grades  is  included. 


$12.50 

Quarterman  Publications,  Inc. 

5 South  Union  Street 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts  01850 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Only  NI  members  can  advertise  in  the 
rates  for  display  advertising  in  the 
as  follows : 


Notes  of  Interest.  The 
Notes  of  Interest  are 


Quarter  Page 
$5. 50/Mo. 
$4. 60/Mo. 
$4. 15/Mo. 
$3. 90/Mo. 
Ads  may  be 


Half  Page 
$8. 00/Mo. 
$6 . 75/Mo. 
$6. 10/Mo. 
$5. 75/Mo. 
changed  each 


Full  Page 
$12 .00/Mo. 
$10. 00/Mo. 
$ 9.00/Mo. 
$ 8.50/Mo. 
month . 


for 

1- 

2 

Consecutive 

Issues 

for 

3- 

6 

Consecutive 

issues 

for 

7- 

12 

Consecutive 

Issues 

for 

13 

Over  Consecutive 

Issi 

ues 

Reduced  rates  may  be  taken  advantage  of  if  more  than  one  page 
is  used  during  a single  month.  For  instance,  one  page  for 
five  months  or  five  pages  for  one  month  cost  the  same  ($50.00). 


These  rates  are  based  on  making  payment  in  advance  of  the  ad 
each  month.  Of  course,  we  should  first  have  a letter  commit- 
ting to  your  contracted  term. 

Your  copy  must  be  camera  ready  and  the  printed  matter  fall 
within  : 

7"  x liy  for  a full  page  ad, 

7"  x 5k"  for  a half  page  ad,  and 
5k"  x 5k"  for  a quarter  page  ad. 

Our  printing  technique  on  the  Notes  of  Interest  is  such  that 
we  cannot  guarantee  the  quality  of  photographs  , so  submit  them 
at  your  own  risk.  Remember  everything  will  be  reduced  to  2/3 
submitted  size.  Good  black  line  drawings  are  fine.  Make  sure 
you  have  a good  black  ribbon  in  your  typewriter. 

Extra  copies  of  the  page  of  the  Notes  of  Interest  on  which 
your  ad  appears,  $3.00  per  hundred"! 


Ads  must  be  in  the  hands  of  NI  no  later  than  the  second  Tuesday 
of  the  month  prior  to  the  month  in  which  you  wish  the  ad  to 
appear.  Please  mail  accordingly.  If  your  ad  is  not  received 
by  press  time,  your  last  ad  will  be  repeated,  if  you  are  under 
contract . 

Sorry,  but  we  cannot  accept  advertisements  for  U.S.  coins 
except  in  the  nature  of  the  general  business  covered  by  a 
particular  firm. 

Acceptable  Example t Star  Rare  Coins,  U.S.  and 
~ c f orei gn  proof  sets  our  specialty. 

Advertisements  for  items  not  related  to  international  numis- 
matics cannot  be  accepted.  If  you  have  any  questions  please 
don't  hesitate  to  write. 

Please  remember  that  your  business  is  appreciated  and  helps 
NI  to  offset  bulletin  costs  and  better  serve  the  numismatic 

community . 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

ROMAN  COINS  AND  THEIR  VALUES,  by  David  R.  Sear,  376  pp.  +12  plates. 

( 197*0  • Seaby's  Numismatic  Publications,  Ltd. , Audley  House,  11 
Margaret  Street,  London  WIN  8AT,  United  Kingdom. 

Since  this  is  the  second  revision  of  Sear's  1964  book,  it  will  need 
little  introduction  to  those  who  are  involved  in  ancient  numismatics. 
For  those  who  collect  in  other  areas  and,  especially,  those  who  have 
wished  to  enter  the  field  but  were  bewildered  by  the  problems  of 
getting  started,  this  book  continues  to  be  the  best  work  available. 

It  not  only  has  good,  basic  information  on  identification,  legends, 
denominations,  etc.,  but  it  also  has  more  detailed  essays  on  reverse 
themes,  dating  and  mints  that  are  of  interest  and  help  to  the  more 
advanced  collectors.  The  listings  of  types  obviously  cannot  be 
complete  in  such  a short  work,  but  almost  all  of  the  commonly  en- 
countered issues  and  some  of  the  more  interesting  scarce  varieties 
are  included  in  the  over  4300  listings.  In  addition,  there  are 
somewhat  more  limited,  but  representative,  listings  of  the  coinages 
of  the  Greek  cities  under  the  Empire.  Most  of  the  attraction  of 
numismatics,  at  least  for  the  author,  is  the  historical  significance 
of  the  coins.  This  is  especially  important  for  Roman  coins  since 
most  of  the  issues  have  some  historical  or  propaganda  significance. 
Sear  has  included  a history  of  each  emperor  and  his  achievements  - 
this  extends  also  to  the  members  of  the  family  shown  on  the  issues. 

New  collectors  may  have  troubles  with  the  values  given.  The  value 
is  given  only  for  one  grade.  This  arises  from  the  difficulty  in 
grading  ancient  coins  - a procedure  that  can  really  be  learned  only 
by  examining  the  coins  themselves.  This  can  be  learned  fairly 
easily  by  subscribing  to  illustrated  lists.  The  virtue  of  the 
grades  listed  in  Roman  Coins  is  that  they  are  usually  the  most  com- 
mon available  grades  - thus  making  them  far  more  useful  than  might 
be  thought  at  first  glance. 

As  someone  who  has  collected  ancients  for  some  time  my  opinion  of 
Roman  Coins  and  Their  Values  is  this:  This  book  and  its  companion 
Greek  Coins  and  Their  Values  are  enough  to  constitute  both  an  ex- 
cellent beginning  library  for  the  beginner  and  an  invaluable  hand- 
book for  the  advanced  collector. 


Reviewed  by  Walter  W.  Leonard 


THE  WELSH  MINT  (Continued  from  page  96) 

to  consult  Bushell ' s Abridgement  of  Bacon's  Philosophical  Theories  in 
Mineral  Prosecutions,  1630;  Sir  John  Pettus,  Fodinae  Regalres.  1670: 
Metallographia,  by  Webster,  167I;  Stringer's  Mines  and  Minerals, 

1699;  and  Opera  Mineralia  Explicata,  1713;  Wyat,  Some  Account  of 
Mines,  1707;  Meyrick's  History  of  Cardiganshire,  1808;  and  Dr.  Scott's 
Joirt  Stock  Companies,  1910.  Some  little  reference  to  the  subject  is 
to  be  found  in  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  l64l,  and 
Anderson's  Origin  of  Commerce,  1787.  For  biographies  of Bushell  and 
Myddleton,  one  should  consult  Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  186 1, 
and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  whilst  a fascinating  account 
of  the  social  conditions  of  Wales  may  be  found  in  Philip's  Civil  War 
in  Wales  and  the  Marches,  1874. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PACE 


Rich  Hanscom,  Mod.  Unit  415-D,  University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks, 

Alaska  99701:  WANTED  --  Any  information  on  Greenland  Tokens  not 

found  in  ANA  Reprint  by  Carlsen.  Also  any  Greenland  coins  or  tokens. 
Write  first. 


Leonard  W.  Harsel,  6 615  Greensboro  Dr.,  Austin,  TX  78723:  I have 

dropped  my  membership  in  NI,  ANA,  etc.  due  to  personal  reasons  and 
would  like  to  notify  all  NI  dealers  to  STOP  all  mailings  of  lists, 
etc.  I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  them  in  the  past. 


L.  Henry  W.  Perera,  The  Library,  University  of  Ceylon,  Colombo  3 , 
Ceylon;  I would  like  to  inform  NI  members  that  I am  in  touch  with 
numismatic  collections  in  Ceylon  and  would  like  to  correspond  where 
this  could  be  of  interest.  Information  about  mints  and  collections 
in  Ceylon  can  be  obtained  by  writing. 


CONTENTS  OF  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION  (CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  MONTH): 

Only  coins  grading  Fine  or  better  are  being  listed  in  this  contin- 
uing inventory  of  the  NI  Reference  Collection.  Members  are  invited 
to  donate  any  items  not  listed. 

FRANCE:  Y6l  - 1917;  Y62  - 1915,  1917,  1918;  Y63  - 1916,  1918;  Y69  - 

1903;  Y70  - 1904;  Y71  - 1918;  1920;  Y72  - 1922  Poissy,  1923 

Poissy,  1924  Poissy,  1925,  1931;  Y73a  - 1917,  1918,  1919,  ^ 

1920,  1921,  1923  Paris,  1924  Paris,  1927,  1930,  1935; 

Y73c  - 1959  w/dots;  Y76a  - 1918,  1920,  1921,  1923,  1925, 
1930;  Y76b  - 1938  w/dots,  1939  w/dots;  Y77  - 1922,  1923, 
1924,  1926,  1927;  Y78  - 1921,  1922,  1923,  1924;  Y79  - 1923, 

1925;  y8o  - 1932,  1933,  1957,  1939,  i94i;  Y81  - 1938,  1939, 

1940,  1941;  Y8ia  - 1941,  1944,  1945,  1946,  1946b,  1947, 

1947B,  1948,  1948B,  1949,  1949B,  1950,  1950B,  1957,  1957B, 

1958,  1959;  Y82  - 1938,  1941;  Y82a  - 1941,  1944,  1945, 

1946,  1947,  1947B,  1948,  1948b,  1949,  1950,  1958;  Y84  - 
1933;  Y84a  - 1946  Africa;  Y84b  - 1945,  1946,  1946b,  1947, 
1947B,  1948,  1948b,  1949,  1949B,  1950,  1950B;  Y86b  - 1947, 

1948,  1948B,  1949,  1949B;  Y89  - 1944;  YV91  - 1941;  YV92  - 

1941,  1942;  YV94  - 1942,  1943;  YV95  - 1942,  1943,  1944, 

1944b,  1944c ; YV9 6 - 1943,  1944;  Y98  - 1950,  1951,  1954B, 
1952,  1952B,  1953,  1953B,  1954b,  1955,  1957;  Y99a  - 1951, 
1951B,  1952,  1952B;  Y100  - 1951,  195 IB,  1952,  1953,  1953B; 

Y101  - 1954,  1954b,  1955,  1955B;  Y102  - 1962;  Y103  - 1961, 

1962,  1963,  1964;  Y104  - 1963,  1964,  1973;  YA104  - 1966, 
1969,  1970 ; Y105  - 1963;  Y107  - 1965SL,  1965  LL,  1966,  1970; 
Y108  - i960,  1961,  1964,  1965,  1969,  1970,  1972;  YllOa  - 
1971.  , 


PUBLICATION  DEADLINE  FOR  THE  NI  BULLETIN:  The  Friday  following  the 

second  Wednesday  of  each  month  is  the  deadline  for  material  to  be 
published  in  the  NI  Bulletin  for  the  following  month.  All  material 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Editor,  address  is  on  page  86. 
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